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THE YOUTH’S 


Liecbig “COMPANY’S” 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Use 
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AS STOCK FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, AND MADE-DISHES 


This Extract is the finest meat-flavoring ingredient for meat and vegetable 
soups, gravies, etc., and a slight addition of it greatly strengthens and im- 
proves them, imparting a delicate flavor. Also as Beef Tea, an efficient tonic 
and stimulant, and very refreshing. Be sure and get the genuine with signature 
of JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, printed in blue ink across the label of every jar thus: 
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“Good Red Blood 


Is what a man needs when he has to face the winds and 
storms as I do and have done for twenty years. I was a 
thin-blooded, blue-nosed youngster when I began driving, and 

_— wilted under my work terribly 
until, by the advice of another 
driver, I began to take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


This kept my blood pure and 
vigorous and made me proof 
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$3.75 IS QUR CLUB RATE 
Far YOUTH’S COMPANION, $1.75, $3.75. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, $3.00. 


If you have not renewed your subscription this 
year, consider this proposition which appears now 
for the last time. About 3,000 of our subscribers took 
advantage of this offer last year. 





It will give you the best weekly and the best 
monthly for the family at less than the cost of one 
of the other large magazines alone. 


1890 will be a notable year for SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE; there will be a new department and 
increased space; groups of articles upon a great 
variety of subjects, and everything will be done to 
make the Magazine bright and attractive. 











We cannot here give even 
a summary of the features 
fo 1890, but we trust that 
4 you are unfamiliar with the 
Scribner’s Magazine, you will 
send 10 cents for a recent 
copy and full information. 


For 10 Cents 


A recent number of Scribner’s 
Magazine will be sent with a 
Address, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


full prospectus. 











Letters accepting this 10-cent offer must be ad- 
dressed to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, New York. 


Subscriptions for the Club may be addressed to 
SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, 0 


743 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















against the severest weather.” 


“After years of experience as a druggist, 
during which time I have seen, handled, 
and heard of blood-purifiers almost without 
number, I can conscientiously say that, for 
genuine merit, I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as without a rival. This medicine has al- 
ways inspired aid deserved confidence, and 
at no time has it ever had so great a hold 
upon the public as at the present day. It is 
a pleasure to sell Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and to 
find the demand for it steadily increasing.” 
— GEORGE LINNETT, 49 Sherman ate., 
Newark, N.d. 

“For years past I have regularly taken 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific 
disease, but to tone up the system against 
the effects of heat and cold. It always re- 
lieves that feeling of languor so prevalent 
during the spring months.”— HENRY H. 
DAvis, Nashua, N. H. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for my- 
self and in my family, for the past 23 years, 
and have always found it to be an effective 
blood-purifier and restorer of appetite and 
strength. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal.” 
—ISADORE SPRAKER, Bridgewater, Ark. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
COUGH CURES 


Are abundant; but the one best known for its extraordinary anodyne and expectorant 
qualities is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. For nearly half a century this preparation has been 
in greater demand than any other remedy for colds, couglis, and bronchitis. 

“ Two years ago I suffered severely from an attack of bronchitis, and it was thought 
that I could not survive, all the usual remedies proving of no avail. At last I thought of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and after taking two bottles of this medicine I was soon restored 
to health.”—CHARLEsS GAMBINI, Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral, 














Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sokd by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











“THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


*¢ On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
* cs # * 


And whene’er some lucky maiden 

Found a red ear in the husking, 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
‘Nushka!’ cried they altogether, 
*Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart.’”’ 





2 Healthy were those red-skin warriors, — = 
Old, but full of robust vigor; Ss SS 
They were in the best of humor = ~ . 


For they had enjoyed their dinner, 
Which had gratified the palate, 
And was easy of digestion, 
Being chiefly Flakes of Ceres, 
Served up as an Indian pudding. 
Such a wholesome feast imparted 
Energy and cheerful spirits, 
Therefore did those ancient warriors 
Laugh and joke the lucky maiden. 
‘*Nushka! you shall have a sweetheart,” 
Cried they ; ‘‘ you shall have a husband 
To provide for and to cook for; 
You shall make him cakes and muffins 
Of white Cerealine to please him, 
So that he will love you always. 
You shall send and get a Cook Book, 
From Columbus, Indiana, 
That will teach you all the uses 
Of the Flakes, in soups or puddings, 
Bread or cakes or pies, or what not. 
Nushka! you will both be happy! ”’ 

The series of twelve original pictures, illustrating “‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 


is asmall example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 
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vulgarly called ‘‘petering out,’’ and within | and there were a few fine flakes of snow whirling thin edges of ice had formed during the night. 
a few weeks the camp would be wholly | in the air, but the young emigrants hoped to find “My idea is to go as far East as we can before 
| abandoned. The Haydens had temporarily | it warmer with each descending mile, as the | winter sets in in earnest, and then stop until spring 
} : taken up their residence in a deserted cabin. | autumn had been an unusually mild one. at some town where [ can find work. Perhaps 
j The night after the day on which their As they drove slowly along, with little Nell) you and Nell can go to school a few months. 
father was buried, Louis and Huldah Hayden | seated between them wrapped in a great buffalo I’ve heard mother tell how there was places in 
sat before the sparkling fire, and soberly | robe, Louis and Huldah discussed their prospects, Kansas where a fellow can get good farming-land 
| discussed their future, while Nellie, the little They were strangely ignorant regarding the free from the government. I think I'll be a 
girl, slept peacefully on her bunk filled with | names and whereabouts of any of their relatives. farmer. I know I'd like it from what I’ve heard 

pine boughs and buffalo skins in a corner of | Their information was confined to vague and in- | about that kind of a life.” 
the cabin. definite remembrances of the fact that ‘“‘ma had a So they journeyed on down mountain slopes 
“We can’t stay here, that’s certain,’’ said | sister in Iowa,”’ and ‘‘pa had a brother in Kan- and through long cafions until they came out 
Louis, decidedly. jsas."’ They had heard of an Aunt Mary living, among the low foot-hills, and, for the first time in 
“I don’t want to stay,” replied Huldah. | somewhere in Missouri,” and of an Uncle Harvey 










| their lives, looked out across the wide, unbroken 
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Christmas 
TAN NN } SHORT proces- 


sion of roughly- 

dressed miners, 

together with a 

few sad-faced 

women, came 
slowly and quietly down the rocky and narrow 
trail leading from a little group of gloomy and 
stunted pines to a dozen or more small log-houses, 
and three or four tents half-way between the 
summit of a lofty and desolate rocky mountain 
and the narrow and barren gulch below. 

One of the women led by the hand a little girl 

’ of five or six years, on whose face there was the 
questioning and sober look often seen on the faces 
of children too young to understand what death 
means, but old enough to be awed into silent 
wonder by its presence. 

Behind the woman and child there walked a 
stoutly built and manly-looking boy of about 
seventeen vears, who had given his arm to a slen- 
der, pale-faced girl of fifteen. There were tears 
*n their eyes, and in the eyes of the women who 
had just seen the father of the children laid in his 
grave under the small group of pines. 

Their mother had died the spring before, and 
their father, always a restless, wandering man, 
had strayed from mining camp to mining camp, 





and had reached Camp Fancy but four weeks | 


before his death. Now his children were alone in 
the world, their only friends the few poor miners 
who were almost strangers to them, their only 
home a dilapidated wagon, with a ragged canvas 
cover and an equally ragged little tent, while their 
ouly fortune was a few silver dollars in the boy’s 
pocket. 

Their lot could not have been cast in a drearier 
or more unpromising place than Camp Fancy—a 
half-deserted and depressingly desolate hamlet 
half-way up the barren side of a rocky mountain, 
ten miles from the nearest town, and ten times as 
far from the nearest railroad. Its two or three 
promising mines had gone through the process 














‘Nor I,”’ said Louis. ‘I’m sick of the moun- | in Ohio, but their 
tains.” | mother had been 
‘“‘Then you don’t mean to be a prospector, like | much too busy to 
| father ?’’ questioned the girl. | write, and their 
“No, I won’t. It don’t pay. It kept father | father had so far 
| poor all his life, and I’ve often heard mother say | lost track of his 
she was worn out wandering round from place to | own people, that 
place, and never having any place she could call | of late years 
| home.”* he did not know 
| Yes, I know,” said Huldah, with a sigh. ‘I where any of his 
| wish we could have a home somewhere, Louis.”’ four brothers and 
“We will, but not here. I want to go back sisters lived,—if 
| East to the places I’ve heard mother and father | they still lived,— 
| talk about, and I’m going.” and his children 
“How ?” | felt themselves to 
“In the wagon. It’s the only way. We haven't | be utterly friend- 
| money to go on the cars. Father and mother | less and alone in 

| came out here in a wagon fifteen years ago, and I | the world. 
| guess we can go back the same way.”’ But Louis was 
| ‘I don’t see why we can't, even if folks don’t grown a manly, 
|travel much that way nowadays. If only Old courageous boy, 
Charley will hold out to get us there!" and hardship had 
Old Charley was a bony and feeble horse, tied made Huldah old 
at that moment to a wheel of the cart outside. He and wise beyond 

had accompanied the Haydens in all their wan- | her years. 
derings for the past ten years, and had drawn the ‘“We'll get 
wagon from gulch to gulch and from camp to | along some way, 
camp. Poorly fed and seldom housed from)|I reckon,’’ she 

summer rains and winter snows, his hardships | said, hopefully. 
had been many. They had now 
By nine o’clock the next morning Louis had | gone well down 
Old Charley hitched to the wagon, in which their | the rocky trail 
few poor possessions had been placed. A few of | into the gulch, 
the kind-hearted miners and their wives gathered | overhung by res- 
around the wagon to say good-by to the children, |inous pines and 
and to wish them good luck. An hour later | noisy with the 
| 
| 





Louis drove Old Charley around a sharp curve in 
the mountain road, and they saw the half-deserted | narrow mountain 
log-houses and tents of Camp Fancy no more. stream, along the 

A cold wind was coming up from the gulch, | banks of which 


splashing of the 


plain that stretched 
toward the east. 





It was now Novem- 
ber. The season had 
been a warm one. 
The prairie before 
them was free from 
snow; the days were 
sunny, and the nights 
not too cold for them 
to sleep comfortably 
in the wagon. So 
they started on across 
the plains, a forlorn 
little company. Their 
well-nigh disabled 
wagon, the horse’s 
too prominent bones, 
and the peculiarities 
of their appearance 
and method of travel 
excited both interest 
and amusement in 
the towns through 
which they passed. 

The old horse grew 
bonier and more fee- 
ble as their journey 
grew longer. They 
had to travel very 
slowly. There were 
some days when Old 
Charley was too lame 
and tired to carry 
them on at all. On 
such days they had 
a dreary time, sitting 
around the camp-fire 
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or in the wagon while the December wind swept 
across the plains unbroken by hill or tree. 

Their small store of money grew smaller from 
day to day, as they purchased the food they must 
have at the widely scattered ranch-houses and in 
the shabby villages through which they passed on 
their journey—whither they knew not. 

At each village Louis now tried to find employ- 
ment, always unsuccessfully. But often, when 
they encamped near a or farm-house, 
curious-minded but kind-hearted men and women 
would come out to the wagon, and the children 
went on their way with gifts of food and clothing, 
and often they found shelter at night and on 
stormy days in hospitable ranch-houses. 

It was the day before Christmas that they found 
themselves facing a strong, cold wind from the 
north, as they drove toward a little town far in 
the distance, but plainly visible in that flat and 
almost treeless country. ‘The wind flapped the 
ragged cover of the wagon as it rattled along over 
the frozen ground, and late in the day flakes of 
snow began flying in at the open front of the 
wagon. 

Old Charley walked slowly and unsteadily 
along, while Louis sat on the front seat holding 
the lines in his chilled hands. Huldah and little 
Nell sat on the straw in the back part of the 


town 


wagon, warmly wrapped in buffalo and bear 
skins, of which, fortunately, they had a good 


supply. 
Nell was a light-hearted little creature, even 
amid her dismal surroundings, and once her curly 


head, tied up in a red nubia, appeared above the | 


mass of robes among which she sat, as she said, 


“Say, Louie? 
**Well ?”’ he replied. 
«‘Is to-morrow Christmas ?”’ 
**Yes.”” 
“Oh, goody !”’ 
Louis and Huldah were silent. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


visiting the little town. There was a 
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waken if you and I went up into the town and 
bought her something for her stockings.”* 


“Oh yes; she never opens her eyes after she | head was thrust from the rear of the wagon, and | 


| 
| once gets to sleep, and there’s no danger of her 
| coming to harm here.”’ 
— 

So, after seeing that Nellie was well covered 





saloon of the lowest class just outside 
the village. The riders intended to 
make a visit to this saloon,—after that 
no one, not even themselves, could say 
what form their festivities would take. 

The old wagon with its flapping cover 
attracted their attention as they came 
galloping along. They reined up their 
horses before it and began joking gaily 
about its dilapidated appearance, the 


rickety and ragged condition. 


an’ down Fifth Avenoo in, wouldn’t 
it?’’ said one of the men. 

“It’s seen mighty tough times, that’s 
sure,’ said another. ‘‘Wonder where 
the owner of such an elegant outfit is ? 
If he aint careful somebody’ll steal it. 
It aint safe to let valuables lie ‘round 
louse in this country for—well, I'll be 


He pointed with his whip at Nellié’s 
stockings, as a sudden flame from the 
fire revealed them flapping in the 
breeze. ‘If some youngster aint hung 
up its sto¢kings for Christmas !”’ 

The other men drew near. One or 
two of them dismounted, and one tall, 
lank man, older than his companions, 
took one of the stockings and felt of 
it, saving, ‘‘Well, old Santa Claus aint 
filled it yet and I don’t reckon—hello!”’ 

He stepped back in surprise as a curly brown 





a childish voice said : 
‘*Are you Mister Santa Claus ?”’ 
The men on the 


horses laughed, and one of 





still burning camp-fire revealing its | 


“That 'd be a gay old rig to ride up| 


everlastingly ding-fiddled—took there !”’ | 
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The child’s lips quivered and her voice trembled 
as she said, “Then I s'pose my stockings ’ll be 


| empty in the morning, and they aint never been 


| empty a Christmas yet.”’ 


| ‘Where ’d you come from, anyhow ?” 


“From the mountains way off yonder.” She 
thrust one arm out and waved it toward the west 
in the darkness. 

‘And your dad didn’t come with you ?”’ 

‘*He couldn’t—he’s dead.” 

‘‘Nor your marm ?” 

‘She's dead too.”” 

‘**‘And there aint nobody in the cart with you ?” 

“No, ma’am—nobody.”’ 

**Who's Louie and Huldah ?” 
| ‘My brother and sister—and they're splendid. 
They'li find Santy Claus. Louie’s got forty cents 
| for him. I heard him tell Sis so.”’ 

“Oh, he has? Well, I guess vou'd better crawi 
back there and snuggle down among the bed- 
elothes till they come back. That's what you'd 
better do. Good-night.’’ 

*‘Good-night, mister; if you see Santy Claus 
you'll tell him "bout my stockings ?”’ 

“Oh yes. Good-night, and sleep tight.”’ 
| “Good-night. I wish you a Merry Christmas.” 

The men mounted their horses and rode away 
in the darkness, the tall man called Cap dashing 
| silently on ahead of the others. 

When Louis and Huldah returned they found 
little Nell sleeping as peacefully as when they left 
her. They put the orange into one stocking and 
the toy lamb into the other, together with a little 
bag of candy that had been given them at the 
church. 

They climbed up into the wagon and were soon 
sleeping by Nell’s side—three homeless young 
wayfarers under the Christmas skies. 

It was after ten o’clock when a man rode 
silently and slowly out from the 
town, casting half-furtive glances 


| 


{ 








There were tears in both their eyes, 
for, poor as their parents had always 
been, they had always made much 
of Christmas, ‘saving up’’ for it for 
weeks beforehand. Only last Christ- 
mas they had had a tree, the mem- 
ory of which made little Nell’s eyes 
sparkle and her cheeks glow, al- 
though it had been only a poor little 
tree, after all, strung with pop-corn, 
and having fewer things on it than 
many children find in one of their 
stockings. 

With the tree still in mind, Nell 
asked, ‘‘We'll have another tree, 
won’t we, Louie ?”’ 

«‘'—]—I'm afraid not.” 

«‘Nor nothing in my stocking ?”’ 

Louis thought of the three or four 
small pieces of silver in the pocket 
of his ragged vest. It was the last 
of their money, but he said, as 
cheerily as he could, **Yes, yes, little 
one. You shall have something in 
your stocking, anyhow.” 

«“‘Can’t we have even a little teenty - 
tonty tree >”’ 

“I'll see, dear.” 

“Aint there any old Mr. Santa 
Claus in this country ?”’ 
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*‘T guess so." 

«Well, you must send him a letter 
soon as we get to that town, and tell him I wanta 
tree, a bry tree, with forty thousand bushels of 
things on it, and I shall go right to work now 
and pray real hard for what I want most. What 
shall I pray for for you, Louie ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

<*‘What, not even some merlasses candy ?”" 

“‘Oh yes, I'd like that.”’ 

«Well, I'll ask for that for you, and for a lovely 
blue silk dress and a perlanno to make music on 
for Huldah.”’ 

There was silence for a long time after that. 
The short, dull day was ending in gloomy dark- 
ness when they reached the outskirts of the little 
town. They unhitched Old Charley on the low 
bank of a little stream a short distance from the 
nearest house. The wind had gone down. A 
light snow was falling, and it was warmer. 

Louis built a fire, and while he went to the town 
for a loaf of bread Huldah made tea. After 
their frugal supper was eaten there was nothing 
left for them to do but to “snuggle up,” as Nellie 
said, in the buffalo robes and straw in the wagon 
and go to sleep. 

Before she lay down for the night the little girl 

went to the end of the wagon and pinned a pair 
of her ragged stockings to the outside of the 
wagon cover. 
‘ «There now,”’ she said, when this was done to 
her satisfaction, “it won’t be the leastest bit of 
trouble for Santy Claus to stop here on his way 
to the town, and he can fill my stockings without 
even getting out of his sleigh.”’ 

Louis and Huldah sat silent around the camp- 
fire, looking at the pair of empty stockings 
dangling from the pins that held them. Suddenly 
the boy said, ‘‘We aint got but forty cents in the 
world, Huldah, but I'd rather spend it all than 
have her get up in the morning and find them 
stockings empty.”’ 

“So would I,’ replied the girl, promptly. ‘I 
couldn’t bear to have her find nothing at all in 
them.”’ 

“1 reckon she'd sleep sound enough and not 


under the robes, and the wagon cover closely 
drawn in front and behind, Louis and Huldah 
walked up the one unlighted street of the dreary 
little town, in which there were no signs of 
| Christmas cheer. There were but three or four 
stores, and the Christmas toys 
on sale were few and poor. 
| But they seemed grand and 
abundant to this boy and girl, 
who had lived all their lives 
{in mountain gulches and on 
mountain tops. 

They bought a large yellow 
orange and a tin lamb on 
| wheels, and then went on up 
|the street until they came to 
the small church in 
| which there was a Christmas- 
|tree for the children of the 
jtown. A woman about to 
enter saw them trying to peep 
in at one of the frosty win- 
dows, and asked them to go in 
with her. They shyly accepted 
| the invitation. 
| They were mistaken in their 
| theory that no one would go 
| near the wagon while they were 
gone. Hardly had they entered 
| the town, than there came rid- 
jing swiftly and _boisterously 
|across the plain a_ hilarious 
| company of half a dozen 
horsemen of the class known 
throughout the West as cow- 
boys. 

Their hilarity is not always L 


wooden 








them said, “She caught you that time, Cap.” 
‘Well, who be you, anyhow ?’’ asked the man 
addressed as Cap. 
“I’m Helen May Hayden.” 


“Oh, you be, be you? Where's all your folks ?” 
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of the most agreeable sort, and 
it is sometimes dangerous, par- 
ticularly if it has been inspired by liquor. When 
| they are sober they are not only kindly, but some- 
| times reckless, in their generosity. 

The men who now came riding across the 
snowy plain had not the best of intentions in 





**T aint got none, only just Louie and Huldah, 
and I s’pose they’ve gone off to hunt Santa Claus. 
Do you s’pose they'll find him ?”’ 

“It’s hard tellin’ whether they will or not. 
What if they don’t?” 


aS— 
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back, as if fearing he might be fol- 
lowed by some of the companions 
who had long ago missed him from 
their revels in the saloon. He had 
heard one of them come to the door 
and call after him as he stole away, 
but they knew that he was a man 
whom it was best for them not to 
follow, so they went back to their 
cups, expecting him to return soon. 

He rode straight to the wagon. 
dismounted, and stood for a moment 
listening to make sure that all was 
silent within. Then he cautiously 
tiptoed near in the darkness. his 
arms and pockets full of bundles 
He filled the little stockings to the 
top, and tied the other bundles to a 
wheel of the cart. Then he stood 
still for a few moments, his head 
bent forward and resting on the 
cart wheel. 

A moment later he mounted his 
horse and rode a few rods in the 
direction of the town,—then, wheei- 

’ dng suddenly and furiously around, 
ji he dashed madly away in the dark- 
Z ness over the plain in the direction 
fj from whence he and his companions 
- had come, while they waited in vain 
for his return. 

**T jest bet ye Cap’s went back to 
that there wagon,’ said one of the men. ‘He's 
|@ queer one, is Cap. It aint the first time I’ve 
knowed him to act queer after running across 
some little youngster, an’ I b’leeve there’s some- 
thing in that story I’ve heerd ’bout him once 
havin’ a little gal of his 
own, and her ma and her 
dyin’, and him bein’ reck- 
less ever sence. He'll be 
sober for six months now. 
He’s a queer one, anyhow.” 

When morning came 
and Louis climbed out of 
the wagon, he gazed in 
open-mouthed surprise at 
the stockings and the wagon 
wheel below them. In one 
stocking was the great dol! 
he and Huldah had so 
wished they might buy the 
night before, and in one of 
the bundles were the dishes 
Huldah had said little Nell 
would “’most go crazy 
over.” In the bottom of 
the stocking were twenty- 
tive shining gold dollars in 
a buckskin purse, while in 
the bundles were many good 
and useful things. 

They had not had such a 
breakfast for months, and 
Huldah said she should be 
able to get upa “real Christ- 
mas dinner.’’ But in the 
midst of her preparations 
for it the good woman who 
had invited them to the 
church the night before 

found her way down to the wagon and took them 
to her own comfortable little house, and that was 
the end of their wanderings for that winter. 
A place for Louis was found in one of the stores. 
| and the kindly disposed people of the town, wit! 
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true Western hospitality, helped them in so many | 


ways that the hardships of the past were soon 
forgotten in what they regarded as the wonderful 
prosperity of the present. 

The little town is a prosperous city now, and 
Louis Hayden is one of its most active and suc- 
cessful young business men. He has a home of 
his own on the very spot on which he and his 
sisters kept their Christmas in a wagon. 

J. L. Harnovr. 
~@r 
For the Companion. 


CAROL. 


Ring, merry bells, ring, 

In the ifent of the Christmas morn; 
Sing, happy hearts, sing, 

For your Saviour, the Lord, is born, 
Follow the star 
To the manger far, 

And look on your swaddled king. 


Give, worshippers, give 
With the Wise from the Eastern plains; 
Let the suffering children receive 
From the hoards of your golden gains. 
Then shall ye see 
The sweet ny 
That the Christ-c 






ery, 

hild lives and reigns. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DOUBLE-DECKER. 


Ding-ding! 

The first gong for closing exercises sounded 
through Ninety’s many class-rooms. Half a 
dozen boys in the Seventh Grade, inale depart- 
ment, glanced up from their drawing; the 
others worked steadily on. 

‘Cease drawing, close books. 

‘‘Arrange desks. 

*‘Attention—roll-call.”’ 

Fifty pairs of arms folded themselves in 
front of fifty motionless, erect bodies, and forty- 
eight times the dissyllable ‘‘Present’’ responded 
to as many names, while two unfortunate pupils 
uttered a briefer ‘‘Late.”’ 

Ding-ding! 

The closet monitors sprang to their places. 
Rapidly overcoats, hats and lunch-baskets were 
distributed. Each lad, after donning the extra 
garment, resumed his former attitude. When 
the room was again quiet, Miss Allen glanced 
down at her note-book. 

‘John Eagleson, Theodore Carl, Willis Atkins, 
Andrew Strang keep seats for disorder.”’ 

Ding-ding! 

The class rose as one boy. John Redmond, its 
tall file-leader, stepped forward to open the door, 
and remained standing in the doorway. Eagleson 
looked up with furtive suspicion. Whenever he 
was detained or reprimanded,-he always looked 
to see if Redmond laughing at him. He 
never caught him doing it, but he lived in con- 
stant expectation that he should sometime detect 
him in the act. Redmond had thrashed him 
soundly and afterward never seemed to 
think of the thrashing or of him; but Eagleson 
writhed under the remembrance still, and was 
always on the lookout for the sneers which victors 
often are so ready to cast upon the vanquished. 

Had he been the victor, he would never have 
missed a chance to humiliate Redmond, and he 
could not understand the file-leader’s indifference 
toward him. Redmond did not seem even to 
notice the absence of his second in rank; he was | 
gravely intent on the line of the Sixth Grade as 
they marched from their room. When the last 
boy in the line reached a certain point, it would 
be time for hii to lead his class out. 

As the room was cleared, and the sound of 
marching feet grew fainter, Miss Allen again 
glanced at her list. ‘John Eagleson, one’ hun- 
dred; Theodore Carl, forty; Atkins and Strang, 
fifty each.” 

The expression of saucy defiance which Master 
Eagleson’s face had worn since Redmond left the 
room changed with ludicrous suddenness first to 
a stare, then to a frown, and then to a pout. Miss 
Allen could not refrain from smiling. ‘Theodore 
Carl, a restless, fidgety little chatterbox, snickered, 
and then went giggling to work. Atkins and 
Strang were already deep in the pages of their 
readers, extracting words ‘‘of more than seven 
letters.”” 

After bestowing an especially black frown on 
the small Theodore, Eagleson leaned entreatingly 
toward his teacher. 

‘Miss Allen, can’t I do some of them at recess 
to-morrow? A hundred words! I'll never get 
out in time for the double-decker.” 

“The what?’ said Miss Allen. 

Eagleson’s brow cleared; his expression grew 
roguish. ‘The double-decker. Don’t you know? 
I'll miss that.”” 

Theodore echoed, 
the double-decker ! 
past.” 

“And what, John,’’ asked Miss Allen, ignoring 
the echo, ‘is a double-decker ?”" 

“Don’t you know >” almost scornfully. ‘It's 
over here on the cross-town road. Most of the 
cars are bobtail, but they’ve got one double- 
decker.”’ 

“Big cars,’’ explained Theodore, “like they 
have conductors on on the Avenue, only they’ve 
¢ot boxes to put your fare in.”’ 

‘And won’t the small cars do as well to ride 
over in as the large one ?”’ 

Eagleson laughed without replying, but Master 
Carl piped up, with a chuckle : 


was 


once, 


with a gigg 
It goes 


le, ‘‘He’ll miss 
down ten minutes 
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“y ou can’t ride so far on the bobtail. Driver 
gets after you, and drives you off!" 
“Oh!” said Miss Allen, enlightened. ‘You 


want to steal a ride, do you? I think you may 
finish the words to-night, John, and be honest in 
spite of yourself this time. Why, 
son!” 

Eagleson still grinned as he bent over his work, 
but he fidgetted under Miss Allen’s gaze. 
a handsome lad. 


John Eagle- 


He was 


His sense of honor was not 


| keen, but he had a conscience, though it was not 
| very. 


sensitive. She feared that his was one of 
the evasive characters, on which it is difficult to 
engraft permanent principle. Son of wealthy 
parents though he was, Miss Allen feared for his 
future. 

He could work fast and well under pressure 


ss 
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“The company don’t get the worst of it,’’ 
turned the Senior, coolly. ‘Isn't five cents rather 
small to make one’s self a thief for?’ 

“I'm not a thief!’ cried Eagleson, 
him afresh.* ‘‘You're the thief! Got 
and won't give it to me!" 

*“My uneasy friend,” said Snesham, as calmly 
as if his compatiion were not acting the parts of 
battering-ram ahd eel combined in his efforts to 
break from the;Senior’s grasp, “just settle grace- 
fully down for‘a time or two. I want to spin you 
a small yarn, John.” 

Eagleson gave another squirm; then seeming 
to become suddenly resigned, stuck his tongue 
out at Snesham, and bade him ‘spin his old 
yarn.” 

‘‘Have supper when you get home, John ? 


flying at 
my cap, 


Big 





and was racing and shouting with Carl, as they 
ran toward the street through which the cross- 
town railroad passed. The double-decker might 
be late; it sometimes 


was. Sure enough, on 
reaching the corner, they spied it coming, still 


| several blocks away, and quickly hid behind some 


piles of building material. ‘‘For if old Double- 
deck sees us,’’ John said, ‘‘he’ll whip up sure.” 

The car passed them, the horses going at their 
customary jog-trot, and the two young scamps 
darted upon the rear platform unperceived by the 
driver. There was but one passenger, a half- 
witted youth named Hirschem, who often sold 
small wares at the school. 

Full of malicious mischief, the boys made faces 
at him and pretended to aim mis- 
siles in his direction, laughing to 
see hiin cower and dodge. Growing 
bolder, Eagleson darted into the 
car, made one or two feints at seiz- 
ing his basket, and finally snatched 
the poor fellow’s cap and ran to- 
ward the door. He was looking 
back to grin at Hirschem as he 
ran, and went plump against some 
one just entering. 

Master Carl had taken to his 
heels at sight of the new-comer, 
who understood the situation at a 
glance. With one hand he wrested 
Hirschem’s cap away, and tossed 
it back to its owner; with the other 
he deftly transferred Eagleson’s 
head-covering to his own overcoat 
pocket. Eagleson, recovering from 
his momentary surprise, flung him- 
self upon his Nemesis with a yell. 

‘*A-a-ah now, Snesham, give me 
my cap! Sa-ay, give it here! Gire 
me my cap, old Smash’em !"” 

Snesham winked lazily at him, 
nodded to Hirschem, who was de- 
lightedly watching the encounter, 
and stepping to the box, drepped 
two coins therein. Returning to 
the rear of the car, he sat down 
in a corner, and Eagleson again 
plunged at him. 

“Give me my cap! Give it to 
me, Smash'ein ! Old Double-deck’ll 
be after me—cross old codger! 
Say, give me that cap, old Smash- 
‘em, Crash’em, Thrash’em !"’ 

“Sit right down here, sonny,”’ 
said Snesham, compelling the 
younger lad to a seat at his side. 
“Mr. Double-deck is all right. Your fare’s paid. 
I put a nickel in for you just now.” 

Eagleson stared at him with a defiant frown. 
‘“*Who asked you to pay my fare? I’ve got nickels 
of my own, thanky! Give—me—my—caP!” 

‘““Now have you, though ?”’ said Snesham, lift- 
ing his heavy eyelids with an expression of great 
surprise. ‘‘Not strapped? Possible? One of the 
Seventh’s skulking on the back end of a car when 
he’s got five cents to pay his way >” 

‘None of your business!’* snapped Eagleson, 
reddening. ‘‘Guess it won’t hurt the company to 
carry a fellow for nothing once in a while.” 


supper? Plenty of it, such as it is, and good 
enough, what there is of it ?’’ 

“Of course.” 

“Nice, comfortable room, with plenty of fire, 
lots of pretty things, and easy-chairs ?”’ 

“Yes. What are you driving at?” 

‘What are you driving at?” 

There was the faintest possible quiver of the 
Senior’s left eyelid. Eagleson snickered, and 
drew back the hand that he had sent out slyly on 
an exploring expedition in search of his cap. 

You'd think it pretty tough to go on one meal 
a day often, and not enough then, wouldn’t vou ?”’ 

“Guess so.” 

*And live in one room, with no 


carpet, no 


chairs, bed on the floor, with two or three ragged 
quilts on it, and so little fire that you’d have to 
huddle under them sometimes in the daytime to 
keep from freezing ?”’ 


“Say, I don’t like your varn. It isn’t a yarn, 
anyhow. What are von talking about ?’’ 
“That poor chap vonder’’—Snesham carefully 
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who cobbles shoes when he can use his hands. 
And there’s many a day when the two of thein 
together don’t have what you or I would eat at 
one meal. Isn’t it pretty tough to tease a poor 
creature whose life is as hard as his ?”’ 

**No,”’ said Eagleson, with a loud laugh; but 
it stopped abruptly. 

‘You called Mr. Double-deck cross awhile ago,”’ 
continued the Senior, as if the boy had not spoken, 
“but I'll tell you what I saw him do. One cold 
day Hirschem and I were standing on the front 
platform. The full. Hirschem looked 
as if he’d shake to pieces with the cold, and the 
old fellow, after 


car Was 


looking at him once or twice, 
took off the comforter from his own neck and gave 
it to Hirschem, saying, ‘You takes dot und winds 


| it up mit yourself.’ 


‘“That’s my yarn,’’ said Snesham. ‘John 
Eagleson,’’—he took the boy’s face between his 


hands,—‘‘be a man! 
your cap, 
voice and 
company. 


Here’s your corner and 
with an entire change of 
“Much obliged for 


sonny,” 
manner. 
Ta-ta!”’ 

Eagleson snatched his head-gear, and made 
a vengeful pass at the Senior, but Snesham 
caught his hand and cordially shook it, receiv- 
ing in return a most hideous grimace, which he 
acknowledged by politely lifting his hat. 

Yet as the younger boy ate his hearty meal 
that evening and studied his lessons in a warm, 
bright room, he thought of Hirschem shivering 
in his thin, worn clothes, going, perhaps, sup- 
perless to bed. Bed? Before Eagleson’s mind 
rose the comfortless room as Snesham had 
described it. Somehow it did not seem quite so 
‘‘smart’’ to steal a ride, or so funny to “chaff” 


your 


Hirschem since he had heard the Senior's 
“varn.” 


John Eagleson was walking backward on the 
avenue next morning, shouting to a schoolmate 
to “hurry up,’* when he saw the double-decker 
approaching. Still walking backward, but 
more slowly, Eagleson watched it. 
The old driver’s gray hair was blown back by 
the keen wind. His overcoat was faded and 
rusty, showing ragged fringes ; the collar, partly 
torn away and pinned over, was scant cover for 
his throat. «Eagleson had seen him almost 
every day for months—he had never noticed so 
much about him before. 

The friend he had been hailing came running 
up, breathless, just as the car passed, and dashed 
after it saving, as he darted by Eagleson, ‘Come 


on!’ Eagleson took two or three bounds in 
pursuit, stopped short, and thrusting his hands 


into his pockets, went whistling back to the pave- 

ment. His comrade, after vainly shouting ‘ 

on!”* several times, presently joined him. 
“Why didn’t you hurry? 


Come 


He was going slow, 


| we could have caught him easy.” 





avoided looking toward Hirschem as he spoke— | 


‘is just in that fix, John.” 
Eagleson stared. ‘*How do vou know ?” 
‘Been there,’ said Snesham, his rather pale 
face flushing slightly. ‘He lives with his father, 
an old fellow all crippled up with rheumatism, 


‘Why didn’t you catch him, then?” 
sneering rejoinder. 
‘“Waited for 


was the 


you. isn’t alone. 
the 


a 


It any fun 
Thought you always cut 
double-decker when 
chance.’ 
“I'd rather 
son, 


on 
you had 
walk,’’ said Eagle- 
beginning to whistle again. 
Snesham and Gray—also of the 
first grade—were coming down the 
main stairway of Ninety during a 
noon intermission, several days 
afterward. The Seniors were the 
only pupils allowed on the main 
stairway or halls, except upon ex- 
traordinary occasions. Gray, hap- 
pening to glance over the balus- 
trade, called out, rather sharply, 
‘Hullo!’ and added, as there was 
a sound of scampering, and slam 
of the great outer door, “You'd 
better leave, my friend.” 
“Who is it?’ Snesham 
lazily. 
“Jaws, 


asked, 


I think. 
down there, 


It's rather dark 
but it looked like him 
as he popped out of the door.”’ 

“Jaws”? was a nickname given 
to Eagleson because he was rarely 
without cake, candy or something 
else eatable. 

**He was crouching down there 
by the janitor’s door. Likely 
Hirschem is in there getting warm. 
Rather a bad egg, is Jaws.” 

As they reached the lower hall 
Snesham, leaving his companion, 
crossed over to the janitor’s apart- 
ments. A package was tied to the 
door-knob, which on being brought 
to the light revealed the name 
Hirschem scrawled on it in pencil. 

“Some gammon of Jaws,"’ re- 
marked Gray, as Snesham untied 


the parcel. But it contained only crisp, fresh 
doughnuts, Eagleson’s favorite eating. ‘‘Good— 
for—John!”’ said Snesham emphatically, and 


began hastily to tie the parcel where he had 
found it. 

‘I’d as soon have expected,” said Gray, indi- 
cating the newel against which he leaned, ‘‘to see 
this post turn a somersault as to find Jaws doing 
a thing of this kind. And perhaps, after all,’’ he 
suggested, ‘‘some other chap put them here and 
John was after them.”’ 

Snesham paused and tapped at the door. It 
was opened by the janitor’s wife, whose face 


” 
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broadened into a smile as she recognized the boy. 
“It's you, thin, Mr. Snesham, that’s been hang- 
in’ thim bundles to the dure. And moighty sly 
ye’ve been about it.”’ 

“Not I, Mrs. McKenna,”’ said the Senior, laugh- 
ing. ‘Neither this time nor before; if you've 
found something like it before.” 

‘“Troth have I, or the boy has, three or four 
times a’ready. And I can’t think who done it, 
for most of thim young raskils would sooner tase 
the life out of the poor craythur than feed him.” 

Eagleson stood near the gate as Snesham passed 
out of it that afternoon. 
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snowball struck him squarely in the back, and| thought of him as a petted child, lying in state in | but one that would keep alive in the hearts of her 


Eagleson, with a yell, darted down street, stop- 
ping at a safe distance to caper and whoop over 
his achievement. 

“QO ho!’’ Snesham shouted after him, ‘look 
out for one well-scrubbed face to-morrow, young- 
| ster. You won’t have to shave for a week.” 
Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
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BETH’S MEMORIAL STOCKING. 


| 


a soft, white, clean bed, tended and cared for as | 
tenderly as if he had been the heir to a duke- 
dom.” | 
‘‘What a beautiful memorial!’’ cried Mollie, | 
with childish delight. 

Her mother nodded approvingly. ‘Yes, it was | 
a beautiful thought, and the fund that supports | 
that bed is called by the dead child’s name, the | 
‘Ida Lewis Fund,’ so that every sick and suffering | 
one who is comforted and nursed back to health 
in that bed will bless the name of the giver, whom | 
they can never thank on earth.” 





children the memory of that dear lost one. 

It might not be an impossibility, after all, and 
the plan once started in her mind went on un- 
folding, and as the last spark died out in its bed 
of sombre gray ashes, and the clock counted ou‘, 
loud and clear, in the stillness, the twelve strokes 
of midnight, she rose to her feet, with moist eyes, 
but a hopeful smile upon her lips. 

‘In that way they will be sure to remember 
her,’’ she murmured to herself; ‘‘and the little 
charities given in her name will be twice blessed.”’ 

It had always been a custom in the Mason 


**Hullo,”’ said the Senior. 
Eagleson responded ‘‘Hullo,’’ and looked away. 
“John,” said Snesham, a whimsical 


| Say, mother!” and Mollie tugged gently at a| 
fold of her mother’s dress to attract her attention. | 
“Did you see that beau-ti-ful memorial window | 


Mollie was silent for a little time, and then she | 
said, softly, while a great tear rolled down her 


family for the children to hang up their stockings 
the night before Christmas,—a custom that, as 
gleam | 





showing under his heavy lids, 
‘‘vou’re a good fellow, after 
all.” 

The younger lad was on 
his shoulders at a bound, 
winding arms and legs about 
him so tightly that Snesham 
found himself almost in the 
condition of Sinbad burdened 
with the Old Man of the Sea. 

Christmas time drew near, 
and some of the Sevenths in 
their class-room at midday 
were discussing holiday 
hopes and plans. Eagleson 
sat apart, looking rather 
glum. The boys said “Jaws 
had the solemns.”’ 

“Fellows,” said Savage, 
raising himself from his 
lounging attitude across a 
desk—Savage always lounged 
when he possibly could— 
“what do you suppose ails him, anyhow? 
He hasn’t munched a doughnut nor smelt of 
candy for two weeks. Don’t his jaws look as 
if they’d squeak ?”” 

“Shut up!"’ snapped Eagleson; but he looked 
for a moment half-inclined to laugh. 

On the afternoon when school was dismissed 
for the holiday vacation, Snesham stood waiting 
on the corner for a cross-town car, when Eagleson 
came running up to him out of breath, with a 
parcel under his arm. 

“Say, Smash’em, going over in the double- 
decker ?”’ 

‘“‘Anything that comes along,”’ said the Senior, 
looking down with careless good-humor at the 
lad’s flushed face. 

With an embarrassed air, Eagleson held out 
the parcel. ‘It’s up there by Eighth Avenue. 
Wait for it, won’t you, and give this to old 
Double-deck ;"" and thrusting the bundle into 
Snesham’s hand, he was about to rush off at full 
speed when the Senior grasped him. 

‘“‘Not so fast, sonny. Maybe it’s nitro-glycerine. 
I don't want them picking Mr. Double-deck up all 
over the city just after I’ve handed him a bundle. 
Why don’t vou give it to him yourself?” 

**He’s seen me cut on too often,’’ said Eagleson, 
shamefacedly, as he struggled to free himself from 
the Senior's grasp. ‘It isn’t nitro-glycerine—it 
isn’t anything that’ll hurt—honest, honest.”’ 

Snesham surveved him keenly, then wound one 
arm around his neck. ‘Come right along, John, 
here’s the double-decker ;”’ and in spite of Eagle- 
son’s struggles, he was marched to the car and up 
on the front platform, where the driver, who nod- 
ded smiling to Snesham, looked rather grimly at 
the younger lad. Snesham touched his cap—he 
always did when saluting an older man, whether 
poor or rich. 

‘“‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Double-d —’’ he stopped 
confused, while Eagleson burst out laughing, and 
the old driver good-naturedly joined him. 

“Ya, ya, dat bees all right. Dem boys dey all 
say Old Double-deck. You not know any oder 
name. What den ?”’ 

“IT guess this young man can finish the speech,”’ 
said Snesham, pushing his companion forward. 

‘“‘No—you go ahead,” said Eagleson, trying to 
get behind the Senior. 

“Handle your own dynamite, my son,” 
Snesham, pulling him round in front again. 

Eagleson thrust the package at the old man as if 


said 


it were a dagger, and mumbled, ‘Something for | 


Christmas. I’ve bothered you a good deal.’’ 


undid the parcel. 
woollen comforter. 


It was an extra wide and long 


holding him fast, dropped a double fare into the 
box and winked at his captive as he did so, then 
pulled him down on to the seat beside him. 

*“Danken Sie, mooch, mein Knabe,”’ said the 
old driver, as he wound the gift round his neck 
and turned a pleased smile upon the giver, who 
was making frantic efforts to tread on Snesham’s 

toes. “It is von fine Krizmas. Now de vind 
* may plow vat he likes.” Then with a keen, but 
still kindly look, ‘‘You haf not cut on dem rides 
for long whiles. Honest be pest, eh ?”’ 

Eagleson barely nodded without turning his 
head, but the driver holding out his hand, the lad 
gave it a hasty shake. Snesham and John left 
the car together, and as they separated, the Senior 
held his companion a moment by the shoulders, 
and said warmly : 

‘You've got sand enough to make a man, after 
all, John, and a square one, too. Good-night.’’ 

He had not gone a rod on his way, when a 


| little girl’s mind from 


| a visit to the City Hospital a 
The driver gave the boy a sharp look and slowly | 


As he gave it to the German, | 
Eagleson tried to jump from the car, but Snesham, | 





that the Stacey’s have had put into the church for 
their little girl who died last year ?”’ 

They were in the church porch as the child 
spoke, but her mother made no reply until they 





| 


had walked some distance down the street, and | 


then her words were few and hesitatingly spoken. 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

“And,” persisted Mollie, who was evidently a 
good deal exercised upon the subject, ‘the super- 
intendent spoke of it in Sunday school, and said 
that the window was placed there by the parents 
of our lost fellow-pupil to be a constant reminder 
of her lovely life among us.”’ 

Still Mrs. Mason made no comment, and, after 
a short pause, Mollie went on in her blunt, child- 

ish fashion : 

‘But she didn’t lead a lovely life, if he did say 
so. All the girls in her class just hated the sight 
of her, she was so proud and 
ugly. Isaw them nudge each 
other when Mr. Hale said 

| that, and her teacher’s face 

was just as red as fire. She 
remembered how saucy and 
pert she used to be, and —” 

“There, there, dear, that 
will do!” 

Mrs. Mason spoke kindly 
| but with decision. ‘Let the 
{| child’s faults be buried with 
| her. It isan ungenerous thing 

to accuse those who cannot 
speak for themselves, and to 
those who loved her she was 
lovely, of course.”’ 

Mollie made a wry face, 
| which her mother was too 

wise to see, and as the two 
walked slowly homeward, 
Mrs. Mason tried to divert the 
the 
subject of her dead mate’s 
imperfections by describing 
for her benefit another ‘‘me- 
morial”’ that she had seen in 


few days before. 

This was a ‘free bed,” 
contributed by the bereaved 
parents of another little lost one, and Mollie lis- 
tened with glistening eyes to the story of the little 
street boy who had been run over by a heavy 
dray, and had both legs broken. 
| ‘And there he lay,” she said, her own kind 
| eyes full of tender tears, ‘his little, white, pinched 


| face bright with a contented smile, and his feeble | 


| hands toying with a few rose geranium leaves 
that some kind visitor had dropped on the cover- 
lid for him, so cheerful and happy that I won- 
| dered at him. 

| ‘I asked him if he was comfortable, and you 
| should have seen his pale face light up and heard 
him pipe, in his thin, shrill voice: 

““*Comfirtable, is it, ma’am? Why, it’s jist 
hivin itsilf, afther the dirt an’ the coold an’ the 
hoonger an’ the batin’s. Faith, an’ it’s weel paid 
I am f’r the loss o’ me two spindle ligs !’ 

“And he laughed aloud, such a merry little 
| cackle that I really forgot for the moment that he 

was a helpless, bedridden cripple for life, and only 





cheek and dropped unheeded upon the soft fur of 
her tippet: ‘“‘How I wish | 
we could have a ‘memo- | 
rial’ like that for our little | 
Beth!” . 

The mother’s lip quiv- 
ered, and for a moment | 
she could not control her | 
voice to reply to the child’s 
suggestion. Little Beth 
had gone to heaven only a 
few short months ago, and | 
the wound in her mother's 
breast was yet too sen- 
sitive to bear, without 
shrinking, the tenderest 
touch; but with an effort 
she kept back her tears, | 
and replied : 

“It costs a great deal 
of money for memorials | 
of that kind, and only 
wealthy people, or those 
with a large income, can | 
afford these noble and 
beautiful charities. Some 
of the grandest churches, 
hospitals and asylums in| 
the world have been 
founded and endowed to} 
keep alive the memory of | 
those who were dear to} 
the great or rich ones of earth.” 

Mollie sighed. 

‘All the same, I do wish we could have some | 
kind of a ‘memorial’ for Beth, she was such a| 
dear, sweet little thing!” she half whispered, as | 
they paused a moment upon the steps of their | 
modest but comfortable home, and, futile as/| 
seemed the wish, her mother’s heart could not but | 
re-echo it. 

That night, after the young folks were all in| 
bed, and silence had fallen upon the merry, noisy | 
household, Mrs. Mason sat, with unwontedly idle | 
hands, watching the fast decaying brands in the 
fireplace, and thinking of the dear little life that 
only a few months before had passed away from 
among them. How she yearned for the touch of 
those baby fingers, the kisses of those baby lips, 
now still and silent in this world forever! 
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She would not| 
have had the lives | 
of her other chil- 
dren saddened for 
always by this! 
bereavement, that must necessarily mean so} 
much more to her than to them; and yet they 
were all planning gaily and eagerly for the fast 
approaching Christmas, carefully counting up 
their hoarded pennies, and full of all sorts of 
pleasant little mysteries and merry deceptions, 
without a thought, apparently, of the little sister 
who had, in her baby fashion, only one short year 
ago, joined so gleefully in their preparations for 
the coming festival. 

It was natural that they should do so, as she 
told herself, and yet how could she bear to have 
her darling forgotten in the household, of which 
she had been the sunshine? To have her sons 
and daughters, in future years, say : 

“There are fire of us,’’ without a word or 
thought of the little sister gone before? Then 
Mollie’s words came back to her with another 
and tenderer significance: ‘1 do wish we could 
have some kind of a ‘memorial’ for little Beth!” 

A “memorial,” not for the eyes of the world, 


Mrs. Mason declared, owed its popularity to the 
one extravagance in that economically ordered 
household, an open fire in the family sitting-room. 

When Christmas Eve came there was brought 
forth for the occasion the usual array of stockings 
of various sizes and hues, from Mollie's, of con- 
ventional black lisle thread, down to little Ben’s, 
of coarser, home-knit gray, and there was a great 
deal of chatter and fuss, and good-natured rivalry 
over a choice of places and the finding of pins 
large and strong enough to sustain the expected 
burden. 

“I'm going to put mine out here, at the very 
end!’’ proclaimed Ben, with a flourish of the 
article in question, and a desperate dive for the 
biggest pin in the cushion, but his mother laid 
her hand gently upon his shoulder, with the 
softly spoken reminder : 

‘‘Not there, dear. That’s where little Beth’s 
stocking always hung, you know.” 

The merry Babel of voices suddenly ceased, 
and the children turned to look at their mother in 
a kind of awestruck wonder, as, taking from her 
work-basket a pair of pretty, scarlet stockings,— 
baby’s favorite pair,—she carefully fastened them 
in the accustomed place, with the low-voiced 
explanation : , 

‘“‘We have no money to build grand memorial 
windows, or to endow hospitals in the name of 
our lost darling, but we can keep her memory 
alive, in our own hearts, at least, in an humbler 
way. Now, I ain going to hang up her stockings 


| just as she did on her last Christmas on earth, and 


we will each contribute something out of our own 
stores, that will make some poor children more 
comfortable and happy on this, the world’s great 
gift-day.” 

Mollie slipped her hand into her mother’s, and 
laid her cheek tenderly against her 
shoulder, while she whispered, with 
suppressed sob: 

“OQ mother, dear! that’s a beautiful thought, 
and we'll all be so glad to give something toward 
dear little Beth’s memorial stocking.” 

The morning saw this promise faithfully ful- 
filled, and it was wonderful, when each one set 
his or her brains to work, what a number of poor, 
neglected children were remembered, and pro- 
vided for out of little Beth's gift stocking. 

Charlie found that, with a new pair of skates, he 
could spare his old ones for 
the poor little Irish lad 
round the corner, who never 
had so much as a top or 
ball that he could call his 
own. Kitty was glad to 
give a paint-box, almost as 
good as new, to the crippled 
girl who always sat in her 
invalid’s chair by the win- 
dow, and watched longing- 
ly the gay groups of chil- 
dren as they trooped past to 
school. 

Outgrown picture-books ; 
caps and boots; a pair otf 
warm mittens and a knitted 
scarf for the ragged little 
fellow who shovelled snow 
for the neighborhood; and 
several lace bags filled with 
candy and nuts, contributed 
from the private store that each had found in his 
own stocking. It was wonderful how much and 
what a variety of things that pair of tiny stock- 
ings held, for whatever was given in their name 
was supposed to have come from their diminutive 
depths. 

Every one gave freely, and no one felt poorer 
for the lack of what went to comfort those who 
were needy. In Mollie’s pretty new portmonnaie 
was a two-dollar bill, with a slip attached, on which 
was written: ‘“‘For the new gloves that Mollie 
thinks ‘will make her perfectly happy.” 

The little lass laughed good-naturedly, at this 
merry reminder of her own words, and for a few 
minutes was full of happiness over her mother’s 
gift. But suddenly a thoughtful expression came 
over her bright face, and she went silently to her 
room. Half an hour later, she came to her mother, 
with a grave face, and the question : 

“Can I doas I please with the money you gave 
me?” 

“Certainly,” was the ready reply, and Mollie's 
grave face was lightened by a bright and sunny 
smile. 

“I can buy a cheaper pair of gloves,” she said, 
confidentially, ‘‘and so save out enough to buy 
some grapes for the little sick boy in the hospital, 
who was run over and whose legs were broken, 
that you told me about.” 

As the mother gladly gave her consent to this 
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generous plan, a joy too deep for words filled her 
heart. Her determination was strengthened to 
make little Beth’s memorial stocking a lasting 
institution in her household, and thus to keep 
alive the name of the dear, little lost sister in 


many a grateful heart, for years after that loved | 


form had returned to dust. \rs. H. G. Rowe. 
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For the Companion. 


ALICE’S CHRISTMAS. 


“Miss Alice MacDonald, you may write an 
essay of one hundred lines for persistent and de- 
fiant tardiness, and must remain one hour after 
school.”” 

Alice grew a little pale. It was the twenty- 
fourth of December, and she had so many things 
to do! 
miss going down street that afternoon with her 
cousin, Katharine Faber, and this meant losing 
the last opportunity of buying a Christmas pres- 
ent for her father. 

Although but twenty-two years of age, Katha- 
rine had had almost entire charge of Alice since 
the death of Mrs. MacDonald. Alice was fourteen 
years old, and every inch of her cousin’s authority 
over her was hotly contested. This very afternoon 
Katharine intended to spend on a gown, which 
Alice sadly needed, all that was left of the child’s 
quarterly allowance, while Alice had quite differ- 
ent plans for the disposition of the money. 

Before the opening of school she had gone to 
the book-store intending to order, as a Christmas 
present for her father, a set of Tennyson’s poems 
bound in tree-calf. This set of volumes she 
ardently desired to secure, and to have it sent home 
to Katharine, to he paid for when delivered, hop- 
ing thereby to prevent the purchase of the gown. 

When Alice arrived at the store, however, the 
books were gone, so when she arrived at school 
she was late, and in a bad humor. 


scandal, if not a crime. Her convictions so forti- 
fied her soul that she looked not only defiant but 
impudent, as she bustled to her seat that frosty 
morning. Certainly something in her manner 
struck Miss Benedict most unfavorably, and her 
punishment for tardiness was prompt and unusu- 
ally severe. 

“This is the fourth time that you have been 
tardy this week, Alice,’’ the teacher said to her, 
when, at one o’clock, all the other girls filed out 


of the school-room, and left them alone together. | 


‘And not only that; your lessons are ill-prepared, 
and your attention constantly wanders. What is 


>) 


the matter ? 


“T haven’t had time for them, Miss Benedict,”’ | 


said Alice. ‘Indeed, I have studied all I could, 
but I have been so busy sometimes that they’ve 
had to go.”’ 

“Norah and Bessie do not seem to have any- 
thing unusual to do.”” Norah was Alice’s sister, 
and Bessie Faber was her cousin. 






‘Because Norah don’t care. Anyhow, she is 
so quick that she makes beautiful things in no 
time, and Bessie has been at work ever since last 
July.” 

“I beg pardon,” interrupted Miss Benedict. 

“Now, I bought ever so much material, enough 
to make lovely Christmas presents, if I had 
time —’”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Benedict, beginning to 
comprehend. : 

“And when Christmas came so suddenly,—it 
always does,—and I was not ready, Katharine 
wouldn’t give me any more money, because she 
Says I must have a new gown when papa comes 
to-morrow; so you see I have been dreadfully 
busy, really, and I won’t give promissory notes, 
like Norah.” 

‘Promissory what ?’’ queried Miss Benedict. 

‘‘Why, when she can’t finish anything, she just 


’ 


gives it to you half-done, with a little note saying | 


Besides, to remain after school meant to | 


She felt that | 
school on the twenty-fourth of December was a | 
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she will do the rest in the coming vacation, and|let me see! Alice, keep away! Don’t come| appear before your father in this old thing.” 
here!’’ Again frantic motions and much laughter. | Seizing Alice’s school dress from a chair near at 


ten chances to one you have to go and do it your- 
self.’’ 

“I think Bessie’s plan preferable,”’ said Miss 
| Benedict, with a smile. 

“Oh, I can’t be always doing fancy work!’ 
cried Alice, impatiently. “I like to read and 
enjoy my vacations when they come.” 

‘“*Why not buy your presents, then ?”’ 

“Oh, you can make so much prettier things 
than you can buy.’’ After a pause, “‘Must I write 
those hundred lines, Miss Benedict ?”’ 

“I think you must. At least, you may write 
fifty lines, and stay half an hour.” 

This was an improvement. Alice took up her 
| composition-book, and ruling off ample margins, 
| boldly began : 





SPRING. 


How pleasant it is in spring-time — 

Here she stopped and gave a little groan; then 
| she impatiently tore out the leaf, and after ruling 
a wider margin, sat and looked at the blank page 
|in despair. How was any one to write two large 
| pages on spring, or indeed on anything, with Miss 
| Benedict sitting gray and silent at the desk, and 
the school-room thermometer sinking below sixty ? 
| Then as if seized by a luminous idea, she took 
| her pen and wrote furiously : 


| 
TOM. 
| 


We had a large yellow cat named Tom. When 
he strayed away from home, I would go to the 
barn and call, “Tom, Tom, Tom, Tom, Tom, 
Tom, Tom, Tom, Tom, Tom!’—[ten lines of 
“Toms.” ] When he did not come, I went to the 
gate and called, “Kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty !’’—[ten lines of “kitty.”] Then if I 
could not find him, I went to the corner, and 

| called, ‘Puss, puss, puss, puss, puss!””—[for ten 

lines]|—and perhaps away off I would see him 
coming, coming, coming, coming, coming, com- 
ing,—|five or six lines,|—faster and faster and 
faster and faster,—[six more lines,]|—and when 
he came near enough, I could hear him say, 
“Meaou! mesaou! meaou! meaou! meaou! 
| meaou!”’—[for ten more lines, ending with 
“mee-aaaax-00000-uuuuu !”?] 


L. ALICE MACDONALD. 

After signing her name to this wonderful 
production, she closed the book and handed 
it to Miss Benedict. 

‘Are there fifty lines ?”’ 

“Seventy-five, I think,’’ hurriedly added 
Alice. ‘May I go?’ 

‘Just wait a minute until I look it over.’’ 
| But scarcely had Miss Benedict read a line when 
| her head disappeared behind the lid of the desk. 
| Alice waited in fear and trembling. At last she 
| ventured to say : 

‘“‘May I go now, Miss Benedict ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the curt answer, as the teacher’s 
head appeared for an instant from behind the 
desk-lid. 

“If I believed Miss Benedict could be overtaken 
| in such a way,” said Alice, recounting this adven- 
| ture to her aunt late in the afternoon, ‘I should 
| say she was dying to laugh.”’ 

They had gathered around the open fireplace in 
| the broad upper hall, Alice and Bessie sitting in 
| the firelight, while Norah, a slender girl of eigh- 

teen, reclined in a great easy-chair in the 

shadows near her aunt’s couch. The 
two MacDonalds had lived so long 
at their uncle’s that they hardly 
knew any other home, and Bessie 
was like a sister to them. 

*“Heigho!’’ sighed Alice. ‘I 





eS 


hear Annie downstairs with her taper. I suppose 
I must go to work again when the gas is lit. 
What is that ?’’ starting violently. 

“It is only Katharine tapping to Annie. How 
nervous you are!"’ said Bessie, who was sitting 
with her head in Alice’s lap. ‘Don’t go! We 
are so cosey here! Wait and see what Katharine 
has bought.’’ 

Katharine slowly came upstairs, followed by 

| Annie, both laden with parcels. 

“O Katharine, did you get it?” 

“Yes!’’ cried Katharine. 
pink —” 

“‘Sh-sh-sh-sh !’’ with a frantic gesture toward 
Norah in the shadow. 

“Oh, is that you, Norah? Just come into moth- 
er’s room. I went to Clarke’s, and they —’’ here 
her voice died into a whisper. In a few moments 
they came out. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Katharine, ‘“‘here is your com- 

| nission.”” 


called Bessie. 
“That beautiful 


“T know what that is!’’ cried Bessie. ‘Just 


and took very seriously the secrecy of the Christ- 
mas season. All her own plans were profound 
| mysteries; she had not imparted to Bessie what 
she meant to give Norah, nor consulted her aunt 
as to what would most surprise Katharine, and 
now she felt unreasonably hurt and lonely at 
being left out of their consultations. 

| Alice was rather young to find out that we need 
| the fortitude of our convictions quite as much as 
| the courage of them. She was tired, too; lessons 
| and fancy work, constant planning and worry 
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over half-prepared tasks and ill-made sachet-bags | 


were telling on her health and nerves. Her break- 
age of fragile articles had become a terror, and 
| her forgettings and losings proverbial. She was 
so young that no one thought of her as over- 
worked, especially since so much of the work 
was voluntary. She was ‘only cross.”’ 

“Alice, I bought your gown,”’ said Katharine, 
turning to her with evident self-satisfaction. 
“Those Chicago people who ordered that lovely 
green suit—you know you tried on the jacket a 


into mourning. 


beautifully. I bought it; it was a wonderful 
a ready-made dress.” 

““No,”’ said Alice, passionately ; ‘‘not at all! It 
is only second-hand. I shall never wear it as long 
as I live!’’ and bursting into tears, she ran up- 





stairs to her room in the third story, followed in 
| consternation by the three other girls. 

Norah commanded, Bessie cajoled, but all in 
vain. Alice’s tears came in streams, until, 
prompted by some happy inspiration, Katharine 
sasually remarked that if she had not taken the 
gown, Mrs. Murray would have bought it for 
Louie. This was a master-stroke. Was not 
Louie Alice’s dearest friend, and was not Mrs. 
Murray her model of all that was elegant and 
correct ? 

The sobs slowly abated, and in a short time the 
stricken one sat up and desired that her dinner be 
sent up to her, as she was not fit to be seen. 

The crisis was now past. All that evening Alice 


bargain, and you can’t complain now of having 


Poor Alice! She was a strong little character, | hand, Katharine ran into her own room, and 


locked the discarded garment in her closet. She 
came back laughing, but Alice had no answering 
smile; she was very angry. 

“You must go to bed now,”’ said Katharine, 
standing with her hand on the door-knob. ‘Your 
father will be here early in the morning, and you 
must be awake to meet him. Come.”’ ; 

‘Katharine Faber, leave my room !”’ said Alice, 
in a fury. 

“You are going to bed, Alice,’’ replied Katha- 
rine still standing at the door. ‘If you will not 
stop working, I shall take 
your lamp.”’ 

The next minute Katha- 
rine unexpectedly found her- 
self in the hall, with the 
door slammed violently in 
her face. There was a short 
struggle, during which Kath- 
arine tried to hold the knob. 
Alice succeeded in spite of 
her cousin, and violently 
turned the key, which gave 
an odd little sound of snapping iron, 
not noticed at the time. 

“You must let me in to go to bed,” 
said Norah, who had followed Kath- 
arine upstairs. 

“You can 


’ 


sleep with Bessie,” 
called Alice, mounting a chair and 

flinging her sister’s night-dress and 

other belongings over the transom. 

“Tt is lucky that all my Christmas 
things are downstairs,’’ said Norah, 
good-naturedly, as she gathered up her 
slippers, brushes and comb. 

“All but this lovely sketch,”’ called 
Alice, stretching an arm over the tran- 
som. ‘This way, ladies, it is a snow- 
scene, and this way’’—turning it wrong side up— 
“it isa summer landscape, fleecy clouds, wind- 
ing streams, radiant fields,—a Kentucky land- 
scape, evidently, b/we grass: Patent reversible 
Sketch in the latest impressionistic style, inscribed 
‘To my dear papa,’ with the artist's autograph,— 
perfectly authentic —’’ 

“Give me my picture!’’ cried Norah. Alice 
opened her hand and held it with fingers separated 
and rigid. ‘The sketch fluttered to the floor. 

“She is too provoking,”’ said Katharine, as they 
went away. 

At about half-past one, tired and with aching 
eyes, Alice counted over all her finished gifts. 

“The blotting-book,’’ she murmured, knitting 
her brows, “is for Harry; it is the best thing I 
have done; if it hadn't H. F. on it I would take 
it for papa. The sachet for Katharine and the 





week or two ago for Miss Sara—they have gone | dressing-case for Bess,—she does love pretty 
The suit had not even been sent | things. 
home to them, and Miss Sara said it would fit you | suppose he must have this dreadful, crooked 


I wish papa hadn’t any dressing-case; I 


mouchoir-case that I made to-night.” 

A long sigh. 

“T believe I'll give Katharine’s sachet to papa, 
and this gilded cat-basket to Katharine.’’ And 
so she went on, planning, changing, thinking, 
sighing, and arranging the card-cases, plush 
bags, pin-book covers, blotting-books, pen-wipers, 
and other things, all of which gave the bed, on 
which they were spread in bewildering profusion, 
the appearance of a ‘‘fancy”’ table at a church fair. 

Two o'clock! The chimes rang out loud and 
clear in the frosty air from the cathedral spires 
hard by, and were faintly answered from distant 
clock-towers. 

“TI will go down softly, and get some cards for 
their names.”’ 

She stole to the door, and tried to turn the key. 
It would not move; for a moment she was dis- 
mayed, but reassuring herself she tried again. 


|Too much noise; the whole house would be 


worked untiringly at her Christmas gifts. Down- | 


stairs the other members of the family arranged 
mysterious heaps of things on the drawing-room 
chairs and tables, while a great Christmas-tree, 
glimmering dimly with its tinsel ornaments and 
unlit candles in the half light, rose in one corner. 
“Alice,” cried Bessie, coming upstairs at ten 
o'clock, “come down! Your chair is covered up, 
and you can put out your things for the others.” 
“No, 1 am going last,’’ said Alice. ‘I shall 
not be done in less than three hours, anyway.”’ 
“You can’t work until one o'clock, Alice!’’ 
Bessie remonstrated. ‘It will kill you. Katha- 
rine will not allow it.”’ 
‘Katharine has no right to interfere,’’ said 
Alice. ‘She spoiled all my plans, and made me 
sit up, and now I will.” 


“Alice is nearly dead,”’ Bessie said, on coming | 


| downstairs. ‘Katharine, you must go up and 
make her go to bed.” 

“T am afraid she is going to be ill,’’ said Kath- 
arine, soberly. ‘I will take the gown up to her.” 
She softly ascended the stairs, went to Alice’s 
room, and gently opened the door. Alice started 
violently. She was sitting in her wrapper, bent 
over her table. 

“IT wish vou wouldn't frighten me that way, 
Katharine, coming in without knocking.” 

“T have brought you the suit. Isn’t it pretty ? 
Please try iton. You will need it.” 

“T don’t intend to wear it,’’ replied Alice, coldly. 
| ‘Not wear it? Oh, come now, Alice, haven’t 
you given up that nonsense? You shall not 


awakened. 

She concluded to wait until the servants were 
astir, when she might slip down with her gifts, 
and place them, unobserved, in their places in the 
drawing-room. The thought of her last appor- 
tionment of Christmas gifts, whereby her father 
was to receive a suitable present, did much to 
quiet her mind. She tumbled into bed and fell 
into a deep, heavy sleep. 

“Miss Alice! Miss Alice! Yer papa’s bin here 
an hour, and the breakfast’s on the table.”’ 

It was Annie’s voice. Alice sprang to open the 
door, but her last night's experience flashed across 
her memory. 

“Annie, Iam afraid I am locked in. 
the door, and I will turn the key.’’ 

In vain; after various experiments Alice gave 
way to the conviction that she was imprisoned. 

“OQ Annie! you must get some one. Don’t tell 
them downstairs,’’ she cried in one breath. ‘Isn’t 
one of your cousins a locksmith? Tom? Tom— 
I’ve forgotten his other name,—go for him — ”’ 

‘An’ how can I be going afther a young man ?”* 
queried Annie. 

‘“‘Your cousin!’’ cried Alice. ‘O Annie, don’t 
be foolish; it’s only a few steps. Let Kate wait 
breakfast a few minutes,—and go! There, that’s 
the breakfast-bell now! It is too late. Make 
some excuse, and ask papa to come up, and go 
after breakfast. Only don’t let the rest know, 
not for anything, Annie—do you hear ?”’ 

“Where is Alice?’ asked Mr. MacDonald, as 
they all seated themselves at the breakfast-table. 

“If you please, sir, Miss Alice would like to 


You try 
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see you a minute, sir. 
come down.”’ 

“Is she sick?’ 
iously. 

“No, sir,’ said Annie. “But if you’ll just 
come up a minute she'll explain.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!’* said Mr. MacDonald. ‘Tell her 
if she wishes to see me, she can come downstairs. 
Do you know the meaning of all this, Norah ?”’ 

‘No, papa,’’ answered Norah, hesitatingly, 
‘cunless it is that she doesn’t want to wear the 
gown Katharine bought. But I hardly think it 
can be that.”’ 

‘What about the gown ?”’ 

Mr. MacDonald listened in silence, as Norah 
and Katharine gave an ameliorated account of 
what had taken place concerning the gown. He 
was a man of quick, sensitive temper, and easily 
wounded. Alice had always been his favorite 
child, and now, when he had come several hun- 
dred miles to spend Christmas Day with her and 
Norah, out of a mere piece of childish spite she 
had not even come downstairs to greet him. 

‘Very well,” he said, ‘‘we will go on without 
her, and do not mention her again. I cannot let 
her spoil our whole day in this manner.” 

It was not long before Alice heard from below 
laughter, and the blowing of penny trumpets; 
they were preparing for the procession toward the 
drawing-room. Then, all in unison, she heard 
“ Bré-bra —bra-bra-bra —brd-brd — bra-bra-bra,” 
and knew that the march had begun. Theo, Mr. 
Faber’s oldest son, led them all over the house, 


She says she can’t possibly 


asked Mr. MacDonald, anx- 


excepting the third floor; Harry left the line and | 


made a swift excursion into the upper hall, in 


order to blow derisively through the key-hole of | 


Alice’s room. 


Sobbing violently, the girl threw herself on the | 


bed and buried her head in the pillows. 

‘This will follow me through life!’ she thought. 
**I can never be happy again! but, oh, the heart- 
breaking part of itis papa. He will go back to 
New York without seeing me. He will never for- 
give me. O papa, if you had sent me word to 
come to you, no matter how appearances were 
against you, I would have come; though all the 
world were against you, I would have come 
through fire and sword and every calumny—O 
papa !”’ 

Poor little Alice stretched her arms out wildly, 
and then sank back onto the pillows again. Ex- 
hausted by her tears and lack of rest she fell into 
a doze and slept, until she was 
awakened by the sound of An- 
nie’s voice. The Irish girl had 
brought the step-ladder upstairs, 
and with head peering into the 
room at the transom, informed 
Alice that Tom Hanlan could 
not be found, nor any one else to 
open the door. ‘*Now you must 
clear up that untidy room, Miss 
Alice,’’ she said, ‘‘and I'll bring 
you some breakfast.” 

The day wore on. Bessie and 
Katharine made her surreptitious 
visits, but Alice could not bring 
herself to confess to them her 
absurd position. Her papa re- 
mained obdurate, and the early 
Christmas dinner was _ eaten 
without her. 

It was nearly five o’clock, and 
the room looked cold and dreary. 
Merry voices came up from below, and accented 
the feeling of bitterness that began to steal into 
Alice’s heart. Annie had come with fragments of 
the feast, and the information that Mr. MacDon- 
ald intended to leave at ten in the evening. 

Alice was struggling with her pride; she could 
not let him go! It was now dark; there was no 
time to lose. She rose and stumbled toward the 
bell 

‘Alice!’ a low voice came from the shadows 
outside. ‘Alice, this passes a whim. I know my 
little girl too well to believe that for mere childish 
obstinacy she would cloud a happy day. What 
does it mean? Tell me, child, and open the 
door.”’ 

“OQ papa!” cried Alice, tears rolling down her 
cheeks, “‘1 can’t open the door! The lock was 
broken last night and Annie can’t find a lock- 
smith. My heart will break —~’’ 

Her father had left her before the end of the 
sentence, taking the stairs in long bounds. In 
less than three minutes the poor little prisoner of 
pride and overwrought nerves was sobbing in her 
father’s arms. 

Early in the evening, after all her gifts had 
been distributed and many beautiful things had 
been received, Alice sat, radiant in her new gown, 
on her father’s knee. An old friend of the family 
was shown in. 

‘“Ha!’’ said Doctor Junkins, advancing. 
wish you all a Merry Christmas. 
this gorgeous Tennyson yours? Don’t read it, 
don’t read it, She reads too much, MacDonald. 
The rest of them do well enough, but you, miss, 
if you go on as you’ve been doing lately, you'll 
have brain fever. Overstudy. Head of your 
class, are’nt you? Pernicious thing, emulation !”’ 

The doctor had been taking up one thing after 
another, as he spoke. ‘From Alice to Papa,” 
‘*From Alice to Norah,’’ ‘‘From Alice to —” he 
read. ‘Did you do all this millinery ?’’ he sud- 
denly asked, turning to Alice. ‘How long have 
you been at it?” 


“J 
Hello, Alice, is 
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‘“‘Not much more than a month.” 

“And you have been ruining your health and 
nerves, and spoiling your looks,—though you 
don’t care quite so much about this as Katharine 
here and Bessie Faber do,—just for the sake of 
bunching up pieces of silk, and sticking cotton- 
wadding in them.”’ 

Here he smelled one of Alice’s sachets with 
evident enjoyment. 

‘And I made this for you,’’ said Alice, handing 
him one of the sachets over which he was scold- 
ing; it had his name worked upon it in outline. 

‘For me!’’ he exclaimed, evidently gratified. 
‘‘Now that was very sweet of you. And all the 
work of your own hands, too; the most graceful 
gift that a young lady can make.” 

And he kissed her fingers gallantly, amid much 
laughter and applause. 
| ‘You take your defeat charmingly,’’ said Mrs. 
| Faber. 
| ‘Ah, madam, but the principle remains the 
|same, the principle remains the same. I have 
|more cases Of overwrought nerves and nervous 
depression and hysterics, and general tomfoolery, 
|for the six weeks after Christmas, than during 
|the rest of the year, and all from the abuse of 
this same graceful, charming custom.’ 

And again kissing Alice’s hand, as if in apol- 
ogy, ‘‘Next year, little lady,”’ he added, ‘“‘remem- 
ber the old Scotch proverb: ‘The gift is small 
| but love is all.’” Mf Ww. 
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FOR WHAT WE RECEIVE. 
For thankfulness there’s always reason- 
Come sunshine or come rain, 
Whate’er the changes, every season 
Brings pleasure in its train. 
—Boston Courier. 
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| For the Companion. 


THE HISTORY OF BINGO. 


Bingo was exceedingly black. Eyes, skin, hair, 
everything about Bingo, except his disposition, was 
of the most sombre hue. He had the most charm- 

ing qualities as an offset to his funereal coloring. 

He was intelligent, he was kind, he was unselfish, 
the was faithful, and he was devoted to his vocation. 

Now this description is a history in itself, and if 
one only adds to it that Bingo died in the full prime 
of his powers, it would seem a Rembrandt portrait 
of him, with powerful contrasts of light and shade. 

But to make the history of Bingo more appealing 
to human sympathy, some of 
the vicissitudes of his career 
should be set forth. Virtues 
are nothing if they are not 
exercised, and the action of 
life is the grindstone which 
rubs them smooth. 

singo was a dog. 

But such adog! Both his 
parents were French, so, ac- 
cording to the law of canine 
genealogy, Bingo, though 
born in the United States, 
was a French poodle. His 
mamma was a trick-dog 
named Frou-Frou, that had 
been trained by a New York 
fireman named John Farley. 
She belonged to a very ele- 
gant young gentleman, 
whose occupation in life was 
to amuse himself, one of the 
hardest things in the world 
to do when it is the only em 
ployment which one has. 

This young man thought that Frou-Frou would 
contribute to his efforts to make life amusing if she 
were taught several things which no dog, not even a 
French poodle, would ever pick up by itself. So the 
young gentleman brought Frou-Frou to John Farley, 
and asked him to educate her in the very highest 
fashion possible to a young, aristocratic cog. 

Farley was a great instructor of dogs. He was 
very successful in his methods, having pretty well 
solved the educational problem, so far as dogs are 
concerned. He was stationed at the water-tower on 
Thirteenth Street, and he used to keep 
Frou-Frou in the room where he slept, 
which was also her school-room. 

But it is not necessary to dwell at length 
on the education of Frou-Frou, since this 
is the history of her son Bingo. It 
enough to say that after her course was 
completed she was one of the best edu- 
cated poodles in Gotham, and she fur- 
nished a good deal of enjoyment to the 
young gentleman in quest of amusement. 
She has been mentioned only to show that 
Bingo had an ancestry of which no dog 
need have been ashamed, and to account 
for the sphere of life in which Bingo 
achieved distinction. 

The young man was pleased with Far- 
ley’s success with Frou-Frou, and beside 
paying the bill for her tuition, he gave 
Bingo to the fireman when he was a very 
young and utterly ignorant little poodle. 
Farley accepted the puppy, and trained 
him with the greatest care. Bingo became 
a fire-dog. 

A fire-dog is one which lives in an 


is 





alarm is sounded. The harness hangs from the ceil- 
ing, high enough from the ground to allow the horse 
to come under it. 

The moment the alarm sounds, the horses start 


with the greatest alacrity, spring from their stalls, | 


go to the engine, and put themselves in position to 
be harnessed. By the time they are there the fire- 
men are sliding down the smooth, round pole which 
goes from the ground floor of the engine-house up to 
the room where they sleep. 

The harness is dropped on the horse, the buckles 
made fast in a jiffy. The driver vaults into his seat, 


and in a moment more the horses are galloping full 
tilt through the busy streets, the gong clanging con- 
stantly to warn vehicles and pedestrians to get out 
It is a most exciting sight to see the 


of the way. 


horses bounding along, the heavy engine rattling 
over the stones, while the brass clang of the gong is 
incessantly sounding. 

Bingo soon determined what his function was, and 
he acquitted himself of it with the most ardent zeal. 
This, of course, was after he had grown up and 
had reached maturity. 
little puppy, and when later he was a thoughtless, 
giddy young dog, he did not go to fires, but was fed 
and trained upstairs. 

But he grew to be very strong, although he was 
never very large. His hair was clipped, so that he 
looked somewhat like an African lion. It was cut 
very close in places, but was left thick around his 
shoulders and head, with a tuft on the end of his 
tail. He had little armlets of his own hair on his 
legs, and a little clump on his haunches. 

His black, shiny eyes glistened from beneath the 
silky hair that hung over them, and he looked so 
keen and quick that one felt obliged to be very clear 


and precise with him because he had the air of not | 


| being able to lose any time in foolishness. 
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Bang! bang! bang! would go the gong. The 
horses would spring forward, trampling the floor 
with their sounding hoofs, and’at the same moment 
Bingo’s cheery bark was heard, as he scurried 
around in mad anxiety to get everybody off all right 
to put out the fire. Oh, how important he felt when 
the alarm was given and he felt called on to con- 
tribute to the good of the community by his gener- 
ous efforts! 

After the engine had started out he tore along 
ahead of it about half a square, turning round now 
and then to see that it was following, and dodging 
around among the feet of the horses and the teams 
that he met. He barked all this time with a tre- 
mendous sense of his importance, as if proclaiming, 
“Clear the way, good folk! Clear the way! 
is a fire and we are in a hurry to put it out.” 

Bingo used to follow the 
men who went into the 
burning building, and ae 
would frequently make 
his way to the roof. It 
was his chief delight to 
get near the pipeman who 
held the nozzle of the 
hose-pipe and directed 
the discharge of the 


There 


water upon the fire. 
Bingo seemed to 
feel that he was 
helping to extin- 
guish the flames 
when he was near 


engine-house and takes an active interest in con-| the hose-pipe. Who could question his utility then? 


flagrations. Although there are not many of these 
dogs to-day in the New York engine-houses, they 
used to be a common feature of these houses. These 
dogs take instinctively to their calling. They are 
not specially trained to their vocation, but they fall 
into the ways of fire-dogs naturally. 

Farley taught Bingo many tricks and accomplish- 
ments, but where fires were concerned the dog picked 
up everything by himself. In the engine-houses the 
horses are kept in stalls by the side of the engine. 
Everything is arranged so that there will be no 
delay in starting off for the fire the moment the 


When the fire was out, he trotted back with the 
proudest air of complacency, and upon returning to 
the engine-house he would frisk around Farley as 
if courting attention and praise for his services. 

But when his master would put Bingo through 
his paces and exhibit the whole round of his accom- 
plishments to visitors, he was quite another animal. 
His relationship to the elegant Frou-Frou became 
apparent then. His wool was as fine as silk, and 
every morning he was washed and scrubbed and his 
beautiful hair combed. 

He had around his neck a neat collar of russet 





When he was a wabbly | 
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leather with small spike-heads in it, and his name 
B, I, N, G, O, engraved on a little silver plate. He 
looked quite a dandy, and his eyes shone like jet 
, through the long, crinkly hair that hung over them. 
Farley was very fond of Bingo; who could help 
being fond of such a bright, faithful, affectionate 
poodle as he was? You have been told at the start 
that Bingo was cut off in his beautiful prime. 
Long before his legs began to get stiff, or his memory 
to fail him, Bingo died. : 
There was a certain fittingness in the manner of 
his taking off, because Bingo was, above all, a fire- 
dog. He was a trick-dog for the amusement of 
others, but he was a fire-dog through philanthropy 
and natural bent. His death occurred in this way : 
One cold, bright night in December, the alarm of 
fire sounded in the 
engine - house. The 
horses sprang before 
the engine. There 
was the rush of tire 
men, but there occur. 
red for some reason 
or other a moment’s 
delay. Bingo was 
skipping around, in 
great distress of mind 
at this hindrance. 
There was that fire 
burning, and where 
was he? 
As 


doors 





soon as the 
were opened 
he charged madly for- 
ward. Some one was 
in his way, however, 
und in dodging him 
he flung himself 
against a door-post. 
The shock was 
great that he was 
thrown back, and fell under the hoofs of the horses 
as they charged out. A heavy hoof with its iron 
shoe crushed down upon his side. 

Poor Bingo! When the engine had passed over 
him, he feebly and painfully dragged himself toward 
one of the stalls for the horses. He was panting, 
and once or twice he-uttered a feeble whine. There 
was not one of those he loved most near at hand to 
comfort him. They were at the fire. He 
never go to a fire again. He raised his ‘head and 
looked around the familiar engine-house, with 2 
sigh; then his head fell heavily to the ground and 
Bingo was dead. 

When they came back from the fire and found tl 
poor dog stiff and cold, and a film over his jet black 
eyes, the men felt bad enough, especially Farley. 
The lost poodle had lived a noble life—for a poodle 
and had died in harness, which was somewhat of « 
consolation to those who mourned him. So poor 
Bingo was buried decently, and his joyous bark w:< 
missed in the engine-house, where he is still remem 
bered. JOHN J. a& BECKE?. 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS NIGHT SENSATION. 


One of the most vivid recollections of my boyhood 
in New England is of the winter our district school 
was taught by a gentleman named Gooch, whom the 
scholars nicknamed ‘‘the sober-faced cipherer.” He 
was a young man of twenty years, a student in col- 

| lege, who was working his way to an education by 
teaching during his vacations and winter terms. 

In our small community we drew only sufficient 
“school money” for two terms of school in a yer. 
It was customary to have a lady teacher for the 
summer term, but in the winter a man was employed 
to regulate the large boys who were kept at work on 
the farm in summer, but turned out in full force 
and filled the back seats in the winter. 

The schoolhouse—how well I recall it—stood at 
the forks or crossing of two country roads. A 
gnarled old apple-tree and a great sugar maple stood 

within a few yards of the door. 
A little farther around toward the 
back there was a large rock where 
we used to “keep Bunker Hill” 
at recess, and scuffle fiercely for 
possession of the top of it. 

On the other corner, at a little 
distance, stood the Baptist meet 
ing-house, and behind that there 
was a small burying-ground, the 
leaning white stones of which we 
could see from the schoolhouse 
windows. Still farther along on 
that road was Freeman’s store, thie 
post-office, a blacksmith’s shop 
and Squire Damrell’s office, and 
then down the hill, around the 
turn to the left, stood Foss’s grist- 
mill, the “spool shop’ and a 
shingle machine. Above them the 
mill brook widened out into Wil- 
son’s pond, where Alma Giles 
was drowned, and where we used 
to skate every November, some- 
times when we should have been 
in the schoolroom. 

I give this brief outline of the 
topography of the district for a 
reason which will appear shortly. 
Young master Gooch was a grave-faced youth of 2 

studious turn of mind, very conscientious, and ner- 
| vously anxious to do his entire duty and give sat 

isfaction to the parents. 

In person he was of rather slight build, with 

stooping shoulders, but above medium height, a type 
of the student of which New England produced 
| more a hundred years ago than it does to-day, but 2 
|; type which still appears, occasionally, at the col 
leges, youths who die of pulmonary disease or are 
victims of dyspepsia before they complete their 
| academic course, but who are hard students and 
thorough scholars. 

Mr. Gooch boarded at the house of the miller, Mr. 
Foss, about a quarter of a mile from the school 
house. As the schoolmaster was always an honored 
personage in our rural district, Mrs. Foss had given 

|him the spare room adjoining her parlor on the 
ground floor, The young man had unusually modern 
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ideas upon the subject of ventilation, for Mrs. Foss | 


told her neighbors that during the coldest nights he 
kept his bedroom window wide open. Yet he had 
no fire in his sleeping room, and the temperature 
oceasionally fell to zero. 

She also reported that he sat up very late every 
evening to study, and that he translated Greek aloud 
for an hour or two just before retiring. But he 
rarely conversed at table or elsewhere, and only 
lifted up his voice in the dead languages. 
miller’s wife was not able to understand so singular 
a creature. 

Add to all this that he was absent-minded to a 
degree, and that any trouble at school—and I am 


afraid we gave him too much of it—caused him to | 


pace his room until after midnight and to be low- 
spirited the next morning, and you can draw, per- 
haps, a picture of this nervous, high-strung youth. 

About five weeks after the beginning of school we 
had a real “sensation.” It seemed that we had a 
live ghost among us. This was the manner of his 
first appearance : 

Mr. Foss, the miller, having a large amount of 


Western corn to grind, remained at his mill till late | 


on a Saturday night. As he came up the hill to go 
to his house, at about midnight, his attention was 
attracted to a person crossing the road from the 
schoolhouse to the the other 
corner. He thought it strange that any one should 
be lingering about the schoolhouse at such an hour, 
and being the district agent felt it to be his duty to 
follow and ascertain what he could. When he came 
opposite the house the person had disappeared. The 
night was star-lit and not dark. 

After listening a moment, he walked quietly 
around behind the meeting-house, and when near 
the corner of the horse-sheds and not far from the 
gate leading into the burying-ground, he caught 
sight of a figure in white swinging its arms and 
gesticulating wildly. 

The appearance of this uncanny object so wrought 
upon the miller’s imagination, that he moved away 
without speaking and went home, but he did not 
mention the matter even to his wife until the next 
day. 

On the following Monday morning an unpleasant 
discovery was made at the schoolhouse. Some one 
had unlocked the master’s desk, and carried his 
books, ruler and bell to different parts of the school- 
room. A strange-looking picture had been drawn 
upon the blackboard, the visage of a man most 
grotesquely delineated. 

This prank was at once charged to the account of 
four or five of the big boys of whom I was one, but 
The 
drawing was supposed to represent the master, who 
was naturally angry, although he strove to appear 
calm. 
understand that if he could discover the author of 
the mischief, he would make his punishment a test 
of his ability to maintain order in school. 

None of us knew what to think of the affair. 
There was both mystery and indignation in the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom all that day. 

I ought to say that one of the girls—Celia Free- 
man, the store-keeper’s daughter—was suspected of 
knowing something of the matter. She had a lively 
disposition, was somewhat given to playing jokes on 
her companions, and was fretted by the master’s 
vigorous discipline. 

Celia neither admitted nor denied agency in the 
affair, and the boys made up their minds that she 
was the culprit. It was she, by the way, who had 
first given to Mr. Gooch the nickname of “the sober- 
faced cipherer.”’ 

A day or two later a fresh rumor spread itself 
through the district. In the very small hours of the 
night, Squire Damrell had been awakened by the 
ringing of a bell at the schoolhouse. His house was 
so near to the schoolhouse that he could hear the 
bell distinctly. In the dead of night he heard it, and 
recognized the tone of the bell used by the school- 
master to call the pupils. 

The old squire had heard of the occurrence pre- 
viously mentioned, and, like Mr. Foss, was prompted 
to investigate. But on approaching the school- 
house door, he was—well, we will say disconcerted— 
at meeting a figure clad in white which stalked forth 
and passed him without noticing him. 

The old lawyer quickly recovered himself, and 
shouted “Halloo,” after the retreating figure. No 
attention was paid to his salutation. The figure 
pissed on with a.quick step, and disappeared around 
the corner of the meeting-house. 

The squire told the story next day, and as it gained 
embellishment as it passed from mouth to mouth, 
the story was soon abroad that Squire Damrell had 
seen a ghost at the schoolhouse. 

A ghost must always be identified. Some one sug- 
gested that the apparition was the restless spirit of 
poor Alma Giles who had been drowned the previous 
summer, and buried in the little burying-ground 
behind the meeting-lhouse, and this soon became the 
accepted theory,—that is among those who believed 
in ghosts. There were not many such persons. Sev- 
eral of the citizens were on the watch for the natural 
explanation of the appearances, which they were 
confident would sooner or later be given. 

I need not tell of the further performances of the 
supposed ghostly visitor. It seemed impossible to 
trap him. On one occasion three of the large boys 
watched all night in the but 
nothing. The next night the place was entered and 
the school-books were scattered all about, which was 
not a pretty thing even for a ghost to do. 

If the elders scouted the idea of a spirit the 
younger ones were slarmed, whether they acknowl- 
edged it or not. When school was dismissed there 
was a hurried scramble for wraps and dinner-baskets, 
and no one cared to be left behind in the darkening 
house. 

Christmas was 
holiday only Christmas day. 
on Wednesday afternoon, 
following Friday morning. 


meeting-house on 


for once, at least, we were quite innocent. 


He questioned several of us, and gave us to 


schoolroom, 





We had asa 
School was dismissed 
and re-commenced the 
Though there was but a 
brief time to prepare for a school festival, we did the 
best we could. 

Our teacher, who was not yet on entirely friendly 
terms with us, declined to join in a proposed enter- 
tainment. It was understood that he preferred to 
spend the day in study. 

We rallied, 


now approaching. 


The good | 


| 
saw | 


nevertheless, and improvised « small | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Christmas tree with the usual presents, declamations, 

| readings, songs, and a dialogue which we dignified 
| by the name of a parlor drama. 
As there was no public hall in the district, we 
set up our tree, and displayed our oratorical and 
| dramatic talent at the meeting-house. But at the 
| end of the drama and the Santa Claus performance, 
| we had it in mind to finish up the evening with 
something of a more social nature, after the smaller 
children had gone home. For what we proposed the 
meeting-house was scarcely the proper place, and ac- 
cordingly we had the schoolhouse already warmed, 
|and adjourned there at a little past ten o’clock. 
Here for an hour or more we had a very pleasant 
time. 

There had been, at the outset, a committee of 
three selected to take charge of the entertainment; 
one of our oldest schoolfellows, named Horace 
| Frost, Celia Freeman, and the writer of this nar- 
rative. 

When at length we were warned by the lateness 
of the hour to break up at the schoolhouse, it fell to 
the lot of this committee to see that the fire and 
lights were properly looked after, and the house 
closed and lecked. Then it was discovered that 
Horace Frost was absent; he had deserted his official 
post to escort a young lady friend to her home a 
mile away. 

The duties of fire-wardens and lamp-extinguishers, 
therefore, fell upon me, and to a less extent upon 
Miss Celia; rather I should say, perhaps, that the 
young lady kindly remained behind to make sure 
that I did my duty. 

After we had closed and locked the schoolroom— 
the others having by this time all gone home—we 
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“Tih MASTER!” 


went over to the meeting-house to see that the fire | 


was out and everything at rights there. 

It was still warm and comfortable inside, and 
having a lamp we talked about the entertainment, 
then about the absence of the teacher, his studious 
habits, the school, and matters of late connected 
with it. 

“Did you really have a hand in that picture on the 
blackboard?” I inquired. 

“No; indeed I didn’t,’ she replied. “You boys 

| did that, and I think it was rather too bad for you 
boys to pretend that you thought I did it.” 

‘But we didn’t do it,” said I. “Not one of us 

| knows a thing about it.” 

“Honestly now?” asked Celia. 

“Surely,” said I. 

“Well, it’s queer,” remarked Celia, meditatively. 
“1 would give a good deal to know whois making all 

| this trouble.” 

| Perhaps it is a ghost,” I said, laughing. 

“T don’t believe in ghosts,” replied Celia, “and I 
| hope you are not so foolish as to believe in them.” 

“No, I don’t,” said I, ‘but it’s queer.” 

| “Oh well, let’s not talk about it any more,” inter- 
| rupted Celia, rising to go. 

I shut the draught of the stove, and we went out 
into the entry. 
| Just as we were stepping outside to lock the door, 
| we both heard a noise at the schoolhouse. 

“There’s somebody over there,” I whispered, and 

| we listened, feeling a little strange about it. 

“Oh, I guess it is only some of the folks come back 
for something they left,” whispered Celia, after a 
moment. 

“Maybe,” said I, but I was thinking of the “‘ghost.” 

Just then we heard it again, and an instant after 
we heard the teacher’s bell rattle, as if it had been 
upset. 

“Dear me!” whispered Celia. 

| has opened the master’s desk.”’ 
We now heard quite a clatter, as if a chair had 


“Whoever it is, he 





| celebration” for Christmas night, consisting of a! been moved or had fallen. I confess that I was 


somewhat alarmed, there had been so much said 
about the mysterious visitant. Moreover, it was 
quite dark; we could barely see across the road to 
distinguish the outline of the schoolhouse. But 
Celia, who had at first clutched me by the arm, now 
showed greater courage than I felt, at least. 

“If you'll go over there,” whispered she, “Ill go 
with you.” 

I did not much like the proposition, but was not 
going to show the white feather before her. “All 
right,”’ I said. 

We went across the road, and round to the school. 
house door. There we stood and listened. 
one was evidently moving about. 

“Let’s step inside the entry and watch,” whispered 
my comrade. ‘We can stand back in the dark.” 


Some 
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We all rose in our places. 

‘Before proceeding further,” continued the master, 
“TI will give you one chance more to redeem your- 
selves. If there is a pupil who knows about this, I 
command that pupil to raise his or her hand.” 

I glanced across to Celia, and she put up her 
hand. The master looked at her for a 
moment. 

**Do you know who did it?” he inquired, sternly. 

“I think I know,” replied Celia. 

“Who, then?” 

* You, yourself, Mr. Gooch.” 

“What!” he shouted, and took a step toward her. 
“Do you know what you are saying?” 

“IT know perfectly well what I say, Mr. Gooch,” 


in silence 


| replied Celia, witha flash of scorn in her eye. “I and 


We were going up the steps on tiptoe, when the | 


door opened and a figure, apparently clothed in white, 
came out, and brushed past us! Yet it did not 
appear to hurry, and gave an impression of not 


noticing our presence. Of course we were both | 
startled,—at least I may confess that I was. Celia, 


however, did not seem to be alarmed. 

«The master!”’ she exclaimed. 

Her calmness was explained. She had seen his 
face and I had not; but, nevertheless, I was chagrined 
that a girl should have been braver than I in the 
presence of a ghost. I tried to atone for my weak- 
ness by an excess of courage now that there was no 
danger. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gooch!” I called after him, 
but he paid no attention to my voice. 

“Let’s follow him,” suggested Celia. 

He was walking so fast that we had almost to run 


to keep him in sight. He crossed a stone wall into 


SHE EXCLAIMED. 

a field near the graveyard, and walked along a path 
beaten in the snow directly to Mr. Foss’s house. 
We reached the place just in time to see the figure 
disappearing through the window of the spare-room. 

We had hardly spoken since I had called to the 
retreating form of our “ghost.” Now we turned 
away from the house, astonished and scandalized. 

“Celia,” said I, “do you suppose the master has 
been playing this trick all the time?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied; ‘and I think he is a dis- 
honorable fellow to play such pranks, and then take 
us to task about it. Dll not go to school to him 
another day. Yes, I will, too; I will go to-morrow 
morning, and tell him what I think of him, and get 
my books. He isa pretty schoolmaster! Only think 
what a sober face he has kept on! Threatened us 
with punishment if we so much as smile or whisper 
once!" 

I had begun to see the ludicrous side of the affair 
and laughed, and recovering from her resentment a 
little, Celia laughed, too. TI left her laughing at her 
father’s door a few moments later. We both agreed 
not to tell what we had seen until the proper time 
should come. 

Upon repairing to the schoolroom the next morn- 
ing, we two, at least, were not much surprised to 
find the teacher’s desk open, and his books and other 
property scattered about. But when Mr. 
himself arrived, there was a scene. He was pale 
with anger. 

“This is the third time,” said he, after calling the 


Gooch 


school to order, “that this offense has been com- | 


mitted, in spite of my rule to the contrary. Now if 
I can find out who did it, I will punish him or her?’ — 
here he glanced toward the girls—‘‘most severely. 
Some one of you is setting me at defiance, but I will 
make that person repent it. 
“Some one of you has a key to my desk. I will 
have that key if I have to search every one of you 
| here in this room, this morning. I order every pupil 
' to rise and stand erect.” 


| 


another person saw you at the schoolhouse here late 
last night. We heard you at your desk, removing 
the books and the bell, and what is more we saw you 
go home and creep in at the window!” 

I never saw a person look more astounded than the 
master was at that moment. He did not betray 
guilt, but appeared to be confused by the accusation. 
I confirmed what Celia had said. 

For 2 moment or two after this wordy passage 
there was silence. The master regarded us both 
steadfastly for a time, then sat down at his desk, 
and seemed to try to reflect. 

“T can searcely believe that you have told a delib- 
erate falseliood,” he said, at last. ‘I do not compre- 
hend the matter. I know nothing of the circum- 
stance which you charge against me. It may be as 
well to let this affair rest for a time.” 

We, in turn, found it difficult to believe that he 
was telling an untruth, and felt our resentment 
toward him ebb away. 

Lessons and recitations began, and proceeded as 


usual. The subject was not reverted to for a fort 
night. Mrs. Foss told her acquaintances, however, 


that the master had begged her husband to nail 
four bars across his bedroom window, and to lock 
the door on the outside at night, as he was afraid he 
was in the habit of getting up in his sleep. 

Nothing further was seen of the ghost, nor were 
there any more disturbances at the schoolhouse. 

At first we were inclined to think that the precau- 
tions at Mr. Foss’s house were merely a ruse to cover 
the master’s discomfiture at being discovered. Two 
or three weeks later, he told us that when a child he 
had been addicted to sleep-walking for a number of 
years, but that he had supposed he had outgrown it. 

He admitted that it was altogether likely that he 
had been walking in his sleep when we saw him, 
and on previous occasions when the “ghost” had 
been seen. He so much distressed 
about the affair, and apologized so heartily for the 
mistake which he had made, that good feeling was 
immediately restored between us. The remaining 
five weeks of the term passed very pleasantly and 
profitably, and we were sincerely sorry to part from 
him at the close of school. 

CLINTON B. CONVERSE. 
4~@> 
WINTER IN 


seemed to be 





MAINE. 


Ox-teams and wood-sleds breaking way 
Bore precious loads of eager youth; 
Faith, pluck and shovels won the day 
In search of truth. 
A rosy, hooded, mittened band 
Went forth, warm-wrapped by mother’s hand. 
Sarah Brown Earle. 
+~@r 


For the Companion. 


MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHT. 

“There she towers! Spray clean over!” 

Our party stood on the rough bit of New England 
shore which belongs to the government, and serves 
for “‘the base of supplies” to this, the most noted of 
American lights. 

Minot’s Ledge Light indeed deserves to rank with 
the first three or fourin the world. Perhaps in point 
of peril in building, difficulty of construction, tragic 
history, cost, usefulness, picturesque beauty as a 
feature of the landscape, or the silent heroism of its 
attending, no light is its superior, not even the far- 
famed Eddystone, so inseparably connected with the 
name of its ingenious and daring builder, John 
Smeaton. 

Tt was a dull-clouded, harsh midwinter’s day. The 
merciless winds in from the full Atlantic. 
The sea ran high in the protected bay hard by where 
we stood. Far out where the blue-stone light was 
breasting the waves, the rush of the sea must have 
been tremendous against that moveless citadel of a 
beneficent government’s watch the 
sailor. 

Behind us were the cottages where reside the 
families of the keeper and his two assistants. The 
children of the hardy men came timidly about us, 
bright and pretty. Plainly though neatly clad women 
showed faces at the cottage doors, and courteously 
directed us “up on the lookout hill” or ‘*Beacon 
Hill,’’ as another called it, whence the best possible 
shore view of the light could be obtained. As we 
clambered up the stones we asked all sorts of ques- 
tions. 

“You can signal from here out to your father on 
the light?” 

“Tes.” 

“You often pass back and forth your signs, when 
the sea is heavy?” 

“Yes. When any one is sick on shore father is 
informed of hopes or fears, how fares the sick one, 
by the dip of a lantern or the motions Of a flag.” 
Sometimes the father was not well when it came his 
turn to go back to duty, and then the oldest boy 
would climb up every morning to Beacon Hill, to 
eatch, with his strong young eyes and a glass, the 
faint far signal from the light; “just to quiet mother,” 
as he explained. 

The lusty little chap seemed to think it was quite 
absurd to suppose such a father as his could be very 
sick out there, or die in his little round tower in full 
sight of home, though inaccessible to men at times, 
still more so to wife or child. 

The light stands upon a mere thumb of rock, 
which was hardly exposed even at low tide and 
smooth water, yet it was a couchant lion in the way 
of vessels entering or departing from Boston harbor. 

Eighty-eight feet high the tower now springs up 
from the very midst of the waters. To debark f7om 


came 





and care for 
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the boat on the light is never a simple task, gener- 
ally perilous, and many days wholly impossibie. 
The task of provisioning, in pleasantest summer 
weather, is one of great skill; of course every- 
thing, from a drop of water to a lump of coal or 
bottle of medicine, must be stored in the summer 
time for the long, stormy New England winter. 
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most curious and melancholy music is made by a 
gale of wind. The effect of the continual groan- 
ing and moaning of this unearthly voice, in deep- 
est diapason, my informant mentioned as exas- 
peratingly trying to the nerves at times. 

He told me that the keepers are lovers of the 
sea, and always interested in the sublimity of 








MINOT’S LEDGE 


In the centre of the tower is a well filled with 
fresh water, a gigantic cooler which, in the warmest 
weather, is delightfully efficient. 


LIGHT-HOUSE. 


that never dull point of prospect. Hours together 
they sit dreaming on old ocean, and communing 
with that great Nature whom we all regard with 


Not unfrequently the most skilful handling of | wonder, but few of us see in such wonderful 


a boat cannot prevent spilling provisions, and | moods. 


even the men, into this rushing, turbulent sea. A 
rope’s end saves the bold keeper, and they pull 
him in and high up to the door, but the provisions 
must be replaced. 

Two of the keepers, at least, are always on 
duty, while one is ashore taking a respite. 

The men stay three weeks on the light out of 
every month; this gives each man one week with 
his family out of every month, provided the 


weather is such as to admit transfers to be made. | 


On the light one man is always awake and watch- 
ing the great lantern. 

A perfect meteorological and hydrographic 
record is kept; the wind, temperature, passing 
sails and their direction, floating wreckage, or any 
marine incident whatsoever. 
“log,’’ with necessary observation, is a welcome 
occupation to the lonely prisoners of duty. 

Comfortable circular rooms occur in succession, 
one beneath another, from the lantern down to the 
solid base courses of stone. A fifth of the tower, 
from the rock, is dovetailed blocks of blue granite. 
Rooms are especially set apart for provisions, 
sleeping, cooking, charts and the like. Of course 
no exercise, except in a very limited degree, is 
possible in such narrow quarters. 

The pay is not large. It varies somewhat under 
different administrations. The head keeper has 
never received over twelve hundred dollars per 
year; often he has less. 
never lacking who wish the situation—generally 
retired ship-masters who are able thus to eke out 
“the salt money”’ by such added earnings. 

The assistants each receive much less than the 
head keeper. 

I asked a brother of a former keeper about life 
on the light. He said that a heavy sea was most 
trying at half-tide. 

As the gigantic mid-ocean breakers strike down- 
ward on the ledge at the base of the tower, the 
shock is often tremendous. It may cause the 
stove-lid to rattle out of place, for instance, and 
makes the entire structure shudder. 

The trembling gives a sickening sensation to one 
who is not accustomed to it, and is quite capable 
of taxing the strongest nerves. The recollection 
of the two brave keepers who perished when the 
previous light was swept out to sea must come to 
their adventurous successors. 

My informant thought, however, that only two 
possible causes could occasion an overthrow of 
the light-house. Earthquake, or any disturbance 
of the foundation rock, would cause speedy ruin; 
so also, possibly, might a wreck coming from the 
northeast at half-tide in a gale, the vessel being a 
gigantic battering-ram. 

No rush of the sea, no storm of wind, no cloud 
of spray, often practically covering the entire 
structure for a moment,—none of these poetic 
terrors of the ocean had any menace for the intel- 
ligent keeper. 

There is a huge bell, for fogs, set in horizontally, 
in whose throat and across whose brazen lips a 


The writing of this | 


Yet faithful men are | 


Emory J. HAYNES. 
+o 
SKATING. 


| The waters from their wintry walls 
| Seem into billows breaking, 
The snow-drifts change to foamy falls, 
The woods to life are waking, 
And move to meet me as I fly, 
And, all my joys repeating, 
Wave their inviting arms on high, 
And bend to give me greeting. 
—Harriet Winslow Sewall. 
+e 


STANLEY’S RETURN. 


The rescue of Emin Pasha by Henry M. Stan- 
ley is one of the most notable exploits the world 
| has ever seen. Here was a man in a country so 
| remote from civilization that, even in this age 

when time and space are almost annihilated by 
| electricity and steam, it took months to reach 
| him. 

Surrounded by the fiercest enemies on every 
side but one, and that one an absolutely unknown 
| region stretching for six or seven hundred miles 

before the first European outpost is reached, he 

had waited patiently for five years, doing his duty 
| faithfully, meanwhile, to the people whom he 
governed. 

Through this unknown country, the greater 
| part a horrible forest, behind whose every trunk a 
| hostile savage lurked, the undaunted rescuer 
| pressed until he reached the beleaguered Pasha. 





the terrible wilderness to the Congo, and though 
met on its banks with the bitter news of the dis- 
persion of the rear-guard, for which he had come, 
and the murder of its leader, he, with unfaltering 
courage, gathered up its remnants and passed for 
the third time through the forest to the shores of 
the Albert Nyanza. 


although more than two years had gone since he 
started on his chivalrous mission. Eight hun- 


aged and infirm, must be carried a thousand 
miles over mountain-ranges, bridgeless torrents, 
burning sands, sunless forests and fever-haunted 
swamps, and amid the never-absent foe, before 
the welcome ocean could be seen. 


himself, exhausted with his labors, for a time lay 
at death's door. The feeble and sick have been 


aged, and the loyal part of the Egyptian garrison 
of the Equatorial Province and their brave rescuers 
are once more among friends. 

It is an exploit of which two nations have rea- 
son to be proud; Great Britain, the land of its 
hero’s birth, America, the country of his adoption. 

Not only will the civilized world rejoice at 
Stanley’s success, Africa itself cannot fail to profit 
by it. There are two white names ‘familiar as 
household words” throughout the central region 
of this continent, Gordon and Stanley,—we might 
almost add a third, Livingstone,—and no other 
Europeans are known as they. Their fame was 





Then he turned back to retrace his steps through 


But even then his task had but just begun, | 


dred people, including women and children, the | 


All this he has accomplished, though Stanley | 


borne in litters, the faltering have been encour- | 


won not by warlike deeds, 
but in doing that which 
qualities of the white race. 
Stanley’s success means Emin’s failure. That 
| is, so far as one can tell, his work for the past ten 
years, as well as that of Gordon and Baker also, 
is destroyed, and all the Eastern Soudan is in the 
hands of the Mahdi and his slave-hunting hosts. 
It is not impossible that, flushed with their re- 
cent successes over Emin and the Abyssinian 
Negus, they may push to the westward, and drive 
the garrisons of the Congo Free State to tide- 
water. That would mean the setting back of the 


not as mere explorers, 
exhibited the highest 


redemption of Africa from barbarism for a gener- | 


ation. 

Still the outlook is not wholly discouraging. 
Europe is aroused as never before to the evils of 
the slave-trade, first by the preaching of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, and now by this news of the downfall 
of Emin’s province. Europe is pushing into 
Africa from the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, with railways and steamships, 
with fortified posts and peaceful missionaries. 

In no long time there will be broad and safe 
ways of communication all over the continent, 
and then the last slaveholding region will be so 
surrounded that, like the scorpion in a ring of fire, 
it will sting itself to death. 

+r 
For the Companion, 
THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
“Peace on earth!” 
Let warfare cease; 
“Good-will to men!” 
Let love increase; 
Sing the angels’ song again, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Emma C. Dowp. 
-- Aer 


THOROUGHNESS. 


Some melancholy views of the state of agricul- 


ture in the United States have lately been put | 


forth by a convention of farmers representing 
several States, held in St. Louis. 

At the same time that the authorities of certain 
of the Eastern States having agricultural matters 
in their departments are lamenting that the com- 


petition of the West is making farming unprofita- 


ble in the East, and that the more brilliant pros- 
pects of agriculture in the West are causing 
farmers to desert their homes and leave the land 
to grow up to forest, the farmers of the. Central 
Western States meet and resolve that ‘‘agriculture 
is a decaying industry.” 


Still further west, on the plains of Kansas, | 


Nebraska and Dakota, very many farmers are 
sunk deeply in debt, and are often bankrupted, 
not because they cannot raise enough from their 


| farms to live on, but because a drought or some 
| other calamity makes it impossible for them to | 


pay ‘he heavy interest upon the mortgage on their 
| land. 

The condition of things, either East or West, 
which is correctly represented by such unfavora- 
ble reports, is exceptional rather than universal. 
In the East, and even in the most unproductive 
sections of the New England States, there are 
many prosperous farmers; and the West, even 
in the portions from which most complaints of 
debt and unprofitable production come, remains 
the garden of the world. 

Why, then, should we be told that agriculture 
is dead in the East and dying in the West? 

A foreign authority who has studied the matter 
says that the want of prosperity complained of in 
our agriculture is due to the effects of long-con- 
tinued want of thoroughness. 

“The ‘ruin’ of those who have been ruined,” 
says this authority, “comes from carelessness, 
ignorance, improvidence and disorder. They find 
in the West the land new and fertile; they ex- 
haust it by tilling it without improving it, without 
enriching it, without varying the crops. 

“They take away more than they give back, 
until the land ceases to yield them good crops; 
and then they borrow money at heavy rates of 
interest. The usury eats up what they have left, 
and when the creditor comes down upon them, 
they move on to the far West, take another home- 

stead, and begin over again.” 

Even in the East there are few farmers who 
cultivate their farms with complete thoroughness, 
allowing no source of wealth, however small, to 
go to waste. Yet thorough farmers are always 
found to be the prosperous ones. 

Our agriculture has a lesson of minute thor- 
oughness to learn from the Old World before it 
can be profitable in the very high degree of which 
it is capable. This lesson it may have to learn 
| through the adversity of such of its followers as 
forget the saying of Franklin that ‘always tak- 
ing out of the meal-tub and never putting in soon 
comes to the bottom.”’ 

Perhaps our agriculture is not the only Ameri- 
can industry which has this lesson to learn. 
Certainly ‘“‘push’’ and enterprise are desirable 
qualities. To them, as well as to the native 
wealth of our resources, is due a great share of 
our wonderful national prosperity. But in a 
| contest between enterprise and thoroughness, it is 
thrift that wins. 

Thoroughness is only another name for careful 

and intelligent attention to detail, clear through to 

| the end, in whatever business we undertake. It is 

| perhaps as often the foundation of success as 
| dash and enterprise. 

| Many branches of American manufactures have 
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| succeeded much more distinctly by reason of their 
| thoroughness of methods than on account of any 
quality of dash or audacity that has entered into 
them. 

Success in manufacture, indeed, ultimately 
depends on the thorough merit of goods produced. 
| With the development of the country, carrying 
| with it the occupation of all productive land and 
| the filling up of avenues of trade, the key to suc- 

cess, in agriculture and business, is also sure to be 
found in that one word, ‘“‘thoroughness.”’ 


es 
NED HOYT’S LUCK. 

“Lucky Ned Hoyt” was the popular sobriquet of 
the railway magnate. 

“A man,” his associates would tell you, ‘of only 
| moderate talents, born in poverty, with no family or 
social influence, yet he had mounted the ladder of 
success rapidly and steadily. 
but luck—blind luck!” 

Let us look a little at the steps of this ladder up 
| which Ned climbed so fast. He was the son of a 
| poor woman, who gave him a few years’ schooling, 
| and then found him a place as “elevator boy” in a 
| hotel. Ned had one aim: to find work on a railroad, 
and there to make his way up. He stuck to that one 

idea; he never changed it, he never forgot it. The 

men who used the elevator daily found the boy 
| always clean, always polite and eager to be of use. 
| He became a favorite, especially with one, a station- 
| master on a railway leading out of the city. To him 

Ned, choosing a moment when he was in a good 
| humor, frankly told his story and his hope. “Can 
| you give me work?” he asked. 
| Yes,” the man said, “in the yard; but it will be 

hard and poorly paid. Better stay where you are.” 
| ‘You never can rise in an elevator—above the fifth 
| story,” retorted Ned, laughing. 
| He was set at handling freight on the platform. 


| 
| 


Nothing to help him 





In a month he attracted the notice of all the men in 
the yard by his unfailing promptness, energy and 
good-humored courtesy. His eyes and ears were 
always open, and he was eager to learn the business 
and the methods of the road. 

One day the freight-master needed a temporary 
helper in his office, as one of the clerks was absent— 
suddenly ill. He applied to the yard-master for a 
substitute, “if you’ve got a wide-awake 
fellow, not afraid to work.” 

“Here’s your man!” said the yard-master, tapping 

| Ned on the back. 

“What luck Hoyt has!” said his companions, as 
| he went into the office. 

| At the end of the week the sick man returned, but 
Ned had made himself too useful to be dismissed 
| from the office. A year latera small road applied to 
the larger one for a man competent to superintend 
| its freight department. Nobody was surprised when 
| Hoyt was chosen. 

Ned threw himself into the interests of the new 
| road with zeal, and introduced into its management 
the methods of the older systems. At last he saw 
an opportunity for a grand coup by which to insure 
| the success of the road, and his own as well. By 
building a short branch, it would tap the trade of a 
productive region. He urged this action upon the 
directors; the road was built. In a few years two 
great railways saw the vast advantages held by the 
smaller line, and bid high for them against each 
other. The short road was at last incorporated in 
one of the larger ones, and Hoyt was taken into its 
board of management. 

“Blind luck!” cried the men whom he had left 
behind. 

But as years passed and Hoyt, always cheerful, 
energetic and good-humored, steadily rose to the 
chief control of the road, never failing to see and 
secure an opening for its advancement or his own, 
his comrades began to suspect that there was some 
secret in his success other than that of luck. 

Can our boy-readers explain it? 


young 
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IN THE LADIES’ PARLOR. 

No one who is obliged to wait in the ladies’ parlor 
of one of our large stores need be at a loss for 
amusement. To any person with an observant pair 
of eyes, entertainment is provided free. There is 
no better place in which to see and enjoy different 
types of feminine nature. 

There is the old lady from the country, up for a 
day’s shopping. She is arrayed in rusty black, with 
a big plaid shawl, and carries a brown carpet-bag, 
with a green parrot swingingina yellow ring worked 
upon it. 

When she opens her bag and innocently begins to 
munch her doughnut—seated as she is immediately 
beneath the notice, ‘Luncheons Must Not Be Eaten 
Here”—even the woman in charge of the place, 
noting how carefully she collects every crumb in the 
paper on her knee, has not the heart to disturb her. 

As she rises to go, the two gay young girls who 
have been chattering in a corner while one of them 
coaxed a pair of new gloves upon her plump hands, 
rise also. The old lady speaks to them; and they 
are heard to say in reply: 

Oh yes; they are going the same way, and they 
will put her into the right car with pleasure. 

One of them takes her bag; the newly-gloved 
fingers of the other daintily lift the paper containing 
the remains of the doughnut and turnover; she flits 
across the room and tosses it into the fire, then runs 
| laughing to catch up with the others. The three 
| pass out together, the little drama ends, and the 
|; observer looks about to find some other persons 
| worthy of his attention. 

There is the rosy young lady with the music roll, 
| warming her numb hands at the fire, and keeping 
| one eye on the clock to see if she must start yet for 
her ciass—a country girl, evidently, come thirty or 
forty miles in this bleak weather to take her lesson 
in the city. 

There is the pale woman with a headache, her 
eyes closed, lying back with her head against a 
rolled-up shawl; and the pleasant matron who goes 
to her with a vinaigrette and a glass of water. 

There is the distracted woman who has lost some- 
thing, and keeps emptying her shopping-bag into 
her lap, opening and counting all the parcels; put- 
ting them back; sitting still a few minutes with an 
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expression of dismal resignation, and then, appar- 
ently thinking that after all perhaps she has over- 
looked it, repeating the same process from the begin- 
ning. 

There is the near-sighted girl holding a Greek 
grammar close to her face and muttering conjuga- 
tions. 

All these are interesting, but the observer is more 
attracted toward two young women in the dimmest 
and remotest nook of the room, who are laughing a 
good deal while one of them tries to place herself so 
as to conceal what the other is doing. 

For some time this remains a mystery, but, pres- 
ently, stepping across the two valises at their feet, 
the young women come forward, and one of them is 
seen to be bareheaded. 

She goes to the glass, and there tries on a very 
pretty little bonnet, evidently just trimmed, and 
turns to her companion for inspection. It is ap- 
proved, and they return to their seat, with whisper- 
ing and more laughter, and appear to be making up 
a bundle there. 

The observer makes a shrewd guess at what it is; 
he thinks they are from out of town, and are start- 
ing on a journey, and that she needed a new travel- 
ling bonnet, and had had no time to get it before. 

There! they are going; they are gone. 

A parcel lies on the seat they had occupied. The 
woman in charge comes up; smiles; smiles more 
broadly; opens and displays it. Sure enough, it is 
the shabby, old, discarded hat, labelled, in large, 
pencilled letters, on a conspicuous tag: 

“For the Worthy Poor!” 


———— 
A GALVANOMETER. 


The galvanometer is more universally used than 
any other piece of electrical apparatus. It is em- 
ployed for the measurement and detection of the 
presence of electricity. It rests upon the principle 
that if a current of electricity traverses a wire in 
the vicinity of a freely suspended magnet needle, 
the needle will tend to turn into a position perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the wire. 

The compass, which has been previously described, 
can be easily transformed into a galvanometer. Get 





a piece of pine six inches long, two inches wide, and 
as thick as the height of the pill-box of the compass. 
In the middle of this bore a hole which will just 
. contain the compass. 

Paste a calling-card over the hole on one side, and 
fasten this to a six-inch-long base by strips nailed at 
each end. The calling-card should be on the under 
side. Then, leaving a space of half an inch directly 
over the pivot of the compass, wind about forty 
turns of No. 20 insulated copper wire around the stick 
holding the compass, and keeping the wire as near 
to the needle as possible. The two terminals of the 
wire are then led to two binding screws, and the 
instrument placed geographically, as indicated in 
the cut. 

After the instrument is so placed, connect the 
binding posts by copper wires respectively with the 
copper and zine plates of the battery described in 
the first of this series of articles. Notice that the 
needle turns in one direction. Interchange the 
wires at the binding posts, and it will be seen that 
the needle moves in the other direction. This is 
because the current is supposed to flow out of the 
copper and into the zine. In passing around a needle 
it always turns the north end of it in a certain direc. 
tion. See if you can ascertain which direction that 
is. 

Different pairs of metals can be used in the 
tumbler of sulphuric acid, such as combinations of 
brass, tin plate, iron, even carbon. Try different 
pairs, such as carbon and iron, and see from which 
one the current flows. Also notice how much the 
needle is turned. The amount of the turning de- 
pends upon the strength of the current. It will 
thus be seen why copper and zinc are used. 

Also use different liquids in the tumbler, such as a 
solution of common salt, blue vitriol, cream tartar, 
soda, bichromate of potash, ammonia, vinegar, etc. 
Leave each of these in connection for a quarter of an 
hour, and notice how some of them turn the needle 
a great deal at first, but soon have very little effect 
upon it. Compare, for instance, copper and zinc in 
sulphuric acid with the same metals in blue vitriol. 
The latter will be observed to keep up its power for 
a long time. You thus see why the battery used 
with the telegraph was constructed as it was. 


—_——_—+er—__—— 
WONDERFUL POWER. 


George Stephenson was a strong and original 
thinker on many scientific subjects, but he had not 
always sufficient fluency of speech to defend his 
views. One evening he held an animated discussion 
with an acquaintance, Doctor Buckland, on the 
theory of the formation of coal, and as Buckland 
excelled him in tongue-fence, Stephenson was com- 
pletely silenced. 

Next morning he was walking thoughtfully through 
his grounds, when Sir William Follett came up, and 
asked what he was pondering. 

“Why, Sir William,” said he, ‘I am thinking over 
that argument I had with Buckland last night. I 
know I am right, and that if I had only had his com- 
mand of words, I should have beaten him.” 

“Let me know all about it,’? said Sir William, 
“an 111 see what I can do for you.” 

The two sat down in an arbor, and the astute 
lawyer entered with zeal into the pcints of the case. 
When he had completely mastered the subject, he 
said, “Now I am ready for him.” 

After dinner Sir Robert Peel, who had been ac- 
quainted with the plot, adroitly introduced the sub- 
ject of the controversy, and the result was that in 
the argument which followed the man of science 
was overcome by the man of law. 

“And what do you say, Mr. Stephenson?” asked 
Sir Robert, laughing. 

“Why,” he replied, “I say this: that of all the 
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powers above and under the earth, there seems to 
me to be no power so great as the gift of gab.” 
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LEFT-LEGGEDNESS. 


A paper under this title has recently been read 
before an English scientific association, by a physi- 
cian who says that man, generally characterized 
as a right-handed animal, is also popularly supposed 
to be right-legged. This theory is, however, as he 
maintains, not supported by fact. When a man is 
standing, and is working with the right hand, there 
is a tendency to use the left leg for balance. 


Many persons find it easier to go round circles to 
the right than to the left. Race-courses are almost 
always made for running in circles to the right, and 
it will be noticed that the majority of movements, 
like dancing and running, are more readily per- 
formed in that direction. 

The 
the right, and it appears to have a foundation in 
nature. Of a large number of intelligent people who 
were asked about the existence of this rule, only 
sixty-seven per cent. among men and fifty-three per 
cent. among women were aware of it. This supports 
the fact that it is unconsciously obeyed. 

ll crowds tend to bear toward the right. The 
left leg being stronger, it is more readily brought 
into action, and for this reason, troops start with the 
left foot. It is the foot which is placed in the stirrup 
of a saddle, or the step of a bicycle, in mounting, 
and it is that upon which a man rests in making a 
jump. 


In a series of experiments made by bandaging the | 


eyes of . and then telling them to “walk 
straight,’ the right-handed ones diverged to the 
right, and the left-handed ones to the left. In 
short, all the evidence thus far obtained by this 
writer tends to prove that man, being either natu- 
_— or artificially ay ting cag and left-legged, 
tends unconsciously to bear to the right, while the 
lower animals, on the other hand, appear nearly 
always to circle to the left. 

These are at present but curious speculations, and 
it may be that the author of the theory is too much 
occupied in finding facts to support it to see those 
which teach the reverse of his doctrine. Certainly 
the left legs of all right-handed persons are not the 
stronger. Right-handed men and boys kick a foot- 
ball with the right foot, do they not? 


a a i 
NEASY. 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” One 
wonders that the Czar of Russia does not follow the 
example of Charles V., and free himself from a life 
of continual apprehension. Is the life worth living 
which must be sustained by such precautions as those 
narrated below? Yes, if thereby one serves his gener- 
ation. London Truth says: 


It was given out that he would be the guest of the 
German Emperor at the Marble Palace, Potsdam, 
and when all kinds of expensive preparations had 
been made there, he decided that he would be safer 
in Berlin, and a large sum was expended in arrang- 
ing for his reception at the Schloss. 

Finally, only one day before the emperor arrived, 
Count Schouvaloff received a telegram from Copen- 
hagen to intimate that his Majesty would alight at 
the Russian embassy, and the message was quickly 


followed by the arrival of the imperial workmen, | 


seven in number, who now go in advance of the 
emperor whenever and wherever he travels. 

There are two carpenters, two masons, two lock- 
smiths and a foreman. They most carefully examine 
the chimneys, locks, flooring, walls and furniture of 
the house which the emperor is to occupy, and his 
own apartments are subjected to a most rigorous 
search. 

The anager 2 are objects of special attention, and 
every flue which leads to a room which the emperor 
is likely to enter is thoroughly barred both top and 
bottom, and, as if these precautions were not suffi- 
cient, police agents from St. Petersburg patrol the 
roof both night and day. 


<~e 
PREOCCUPIED. 


Ever since man became civilized enough to trim 
his hair, the barber has occupied a prominent place 
in caricatures and newspaper paragraphs. The nature 
of his occupation brings him into contact with his 
fellow-men when they are in undress and in his 


power. Thus he naturally develops the conversa- | 
tional art, and at the same time a decided character | 


of his own. 


For many years an old barber wielded the shears 
in a narrow street, an early “‘cow-path,” in Boston. 
During these years many distinguished men had 
passed through his hands, and had been benefited by 
his wisdom. The good man, who saw these notables 


enter his shop at regular intervals, could not imagine | 


that they were aught in life but gp ae of his 
shop. One day the old man, while trimming the 
beard of a young lawyer, slowly delivered this remi- 
niscence into his fettered ear: 

“Chief-Justice Shaw was for many years a customer 
of mine. Every month he used to come in to have 
his hair cut. I remember that one month he didn’t 
——. I suppose that he had something else on his 
mind. 

————_+@>,_- 


IT WORKED BOTH WAYS. 


Colonel Mosby relates the following amusing inci- 


dent, which occurred in a cavalry fight in the Shen- | 


andoah Valley in 1864: 
In the midst of a sharp cavalry engagement with 


Sheridan’s men in a charge near Berryville, there | 


came riding into our lines like a whirlwind a Yankee 
soldier on a black horse. 

A score of men tried to stop horse and rider, but 
the old black’s blood was up, and he went on, clean 
through our lines before he was under control. The 
rider was sent to aap Prison, and we mustered 
the black charger into the Confederate service. 

A few days later we charged some of Custer’s 
men, and that old horse was ridden into the engage- 
ment by one of our soldiers. The old black evened 
up things, too, for he carried his rider into the Fed- 
eral lines, and never came back. 


—— 4 >—___ 
WHO DID IT? 


One of Her Majesty’s ships collided with another | 
while clearing out of the Portsmouth docks, and | 


her bowsprit was carried away. The commander 
promptly sent a notification of the disaster to the 
admiralty in a despatch worded as follows: 


‘““My Lords, I regret to have to inform your Lord- 


ships that H. M. 8S. ——, while leaving the harbor, 


came into collision with another vessel, and her 


bowsprit has been carried away. Awaiting instruc- | 
tions from your Lordships, I have the honor to re- | 


main,’’ etc. 
Promptly came an admiralty despatch in —w: 
“Report who carried away bowsprit, and where it 
has been placed.” 


ee ee oe 


SoME one asked an old lady about a sermon. 
“Could you remember it?” ‘Remember it? La, 
no! The minister couldn’t remember it himself. 
He had to have it written down.”—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


eneral rule in walking is that of keeping to | 


tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. 


SS SI 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. will send Pianos 
anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be 
returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if 
unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
Premium List cover. [Adv. | 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absoli:tely pure and 
it is <ofuble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 

| mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
j and is therefore far more economical, 





| 









costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea-- 
i SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now, and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
‘photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everythin 
plain. Printed instructions. 
BOOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and _ illustrated cata- 

logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


[Adv. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. | 


Awarded highest honors at 





Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 | 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 | 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orlean 


s. 1854-5, and wherever 
exhibited. 


Paris Medal on every botile, 





Beware of Imitations. 


This Blacking is in ote form and is applied to shoes 

| or other articles of leather by means of a sponge, | 
attached to the cork by a wire, so that the blacking can | 
be used by any one Without soiling the fingers. No | 
polishing brush is required. It dries immediately 
after being - plied, and will not soil the most delicate 
clothing. Sold by all Dealers. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 


Boston, Mass., Manufacturers. 
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On ‘Page 544 


OF THE 


October Premium List 


this Engine is described fully. 

Mechanical and Scientific toys 

are a specialty with us. 
They interest and educate the 
boys. Examine our 
List and you can pick 
out things which will 
do the children good. 

Don't forget the 
Harvard Photograph 
Outfit. It only costs 
$1.75 all complete, and 
we warrant it to do as 
good work (but not as 
large) as outfits cost- 
ing $10.00. 

We manufacture it 
ourselves. Then there 
is the Surveyor’s Out- 
fit on page 545, the 
Telephone complete 
fur $1.00, the Mag- 
netic Battery and the 
= Cabinet of Scientific 
Apparatus. 

The young investi- 
gator will be interested in page 550. Here Micro- 
scopes and Telescopes offer their aid. In fact every 
page of the List is a study in itself. 

Now as to the Engine above in the cut, for the 
next 60 days you can have one (including the Village 
Blacksmith) for $1.25, to be sent by express, not paid. 










OUR EXPERTS are now hard at work developing 
new ideas for next year. Some people wonder how it is 
that THE YOUTH’S COMPANION PREMIUM LIST con- 
tains so many articles of real worth and utility that can 
be found nowhere else. Our answer is: We originate, 
adapt and invent. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is orig: 
inal in all its methods; it aims to lead. Bear this in 
mind when you look over THE PREMIUM LIST. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “The Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass. 


“60” 
PRIZE GAME, 


THE 20 WORDS. 


Who can find twenty words in the two 
words “SHAVING STICK?” Thatis, who 
can take the letters in the two words 
“Shaving Stick,” and by using them over 
and over, make twenty words from them? 

You must not count both the singular 
and plural as one word; for instance, if you 
count the word “hat’”’ you must not use the 
word “hats.” 

Where is the bright boy or girl who can 
do it? Whoever will send in the twenty 


























| words, and enclose 10 two-cent stamps to 


help pay expenses of packing, postage, etc., 
shall receive from us by return mail a 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in a beautiful case, 
covered with red morocco leatherette. In 
this way any child may get a beautiful and 
useful PRESENT for father, brother, or 
any one who shaves himself. Address, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 
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AWIREATEWOSTERSS=LONDONg] the series of papers on ‘‘The Nature and 
Method of Revelation,’’ by Prof. Geo. P. 


Fisher of Yale, in which the author discusses questions of vital interest in connection 


‘NEW. 








| with Christianity and the Bible. 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 


during the coming year will be re- 
markably varied in contents. 
especially strong and interesting 
feature will be the fiction, which will 
be contributed by Amelia E. Barr, Frank 
R. Stockton, Mark Twain, H. S. Edwards, 
R. M. Johnston, Sarah Orne Jewett and 
other equally well-known writers. Among 
the articles of a religious character is 


An 


Other writers will touch upon interesting bits of Bible 


| History. Bishop Potter, Seth Low and other prominent men will contribute the 


| **Present-day Papers,” a series of discussions of important social questions. 


Popular 


| Science papers on prehistoric America and on recent discoveries in astronomy at the 


Lick Observatory will be published. The 
“Ri 
TH ae 
“Present-day Papers,” o 

commencement of the Tet 
story by Mark Twain, etc. 


letter addressed to 





THE CENTURY costs $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Subscriptions are taken by booksellers and postmasters 
everywhere and by the publishers, to whom remittance 
should be made by check, money-order or in rezistered 


autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, whose 


Van Winkle”’ has made his name a household word, will be given to the public through the pages of 
CENTURY. The November Number, which begins a new volume, contains the first of the 
ning chapters of serial stories by Amelia E. Barr and Frank R. Stockton, the 
fferson autobiography, a new 





For five two-cent stamps we will send to 
any person not familiar with THE CEN- 
TURY a single back number as a speci- 
men. Please say in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 











THE CENTURY COMPANY, 33 East 17th Street, New York, 











For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY CHEYENNES. 


In the autumn of 1878 a party of four or five 
hundred Cheyenne Indians escaped from the 
neighborhood of Fort Reno, in the Indian Terri- 
tory, with the design of reaching their former 
hunting grounds in Nebraska. 

They had committed many depredations in 
Southern Kansas, had killed and wounded stock- 
men, and destroyed cattle before the military 
authorities could be induced to believe that there 
was any special danger. 

The troops that were then sent after the Indians 
did little to arrest their work of destruction, until | 
scores of the helpless settlers had been massacred. 
The wildest fear and excitement prevailed, reach- 
ing as far west as Russell on the line of the 
Kansas Pacific. 

The settlers flocked into the towns, and military 
companies, which were armed by the State gov- 
ernment, were formed everywhere. Villages were | 
patrolled at night, and scouting parties sent out | 
in every direction. The panic-stricken settlers 
saw Indians behind every bush and in every 
hollow, and although many of the “scares” were 
intensely amusing as recounted after peace was 
restored, they were none the less distressing at the 
time of their occurrence. 

After crossing the railroad at Buffalo, the Ind- 
ians, divided into several small bands, fell upon 
the unsuspecting settlers in Sheridan, Rawlins and 
Decatur Counties, and committed most brutal 
atrocities. 

Toward the end of the second week of October, 
a small train of emigrant wagons was slowly 
winding its way ovey the trail, which ran for miles 
along the North Fork of the Solomon. It was 
drawing toward the close of the day. A cold 
wind blowing from the southwest, and the heavy 
black clouds that were gathering in the northern 
sky, betokened a storm. The travellers were look- 
ing for a camping ground, which would afford 
protection for themselves and food for their horses. 

Selecting a spot which promised both, they hur- 
riedly kindled a fire, and while the men drew the 
wagons into a semicircle, and unhitched and pick- 
eted the horses, the women prepared the supper 
and arranged the beds for the night. 

When everything was in readiness they clam- 
bered into the wagons and were preparing for rest, 
when shots and shouts, and the rapid beat of 
hoofs on the plains, brought them out again, rifle 
and revolver in hand. The steadily increasing 
darkness rendered objects very indistinct, and 
although forms, moving swiftly over the prairie, 
were Visible, it was impossible to distinguish their 
character until they came near. 

It proved to be a company of cowboys, who 
checked their speed on perceiving the wagons 
drawn up around the fire, and shouted to the 
travellers that the Indians were on the warpath, 
killing and burning as they went, and that they 
were riding to warn the settlers. 

“You'll have to git out of this,’ shouted one of 
the gang as they rode off; ‘‘the red devils are right 
behind us, and if they shouldn’t happen to find 
you, this rain will raise the river so rapidly that 
you'll stand a mighty good chance of being swept 
away before morning if you stay in this place.” 

The shots and shouts rolled on over the prairie, 
growing more and more indistinct, until they were 
entirely lost in the distance. Our travellers had 
before this heard tales of the Indians being abroad, 
and at first had been alarmed greatly, but as some 
time had elapsed since then, and they had neither 
seen Indians nor heard anything further on the 
subject, they had deemed the rumors to have been 
without foundation, and had ceased to be troubled | 
by them. 

The emigrants now gathered around the fire, 
and talked the fresh news over. Some persons | 
wished to start at once for the nearest settlement. 
This suggestion met the approval of the women | 
and children. Most of the men, however, deemed | 
it unwise to change their camping ground, as they 
thought the cowboys mistaken about the Indians 
being very near. 

It was finally decided not to change position 
until morning, and meanwhile to keep a careful 
watch for Indians. There seemed to be little | 
danger from the river. Even if the water should | 
rise, it was supposed that the campers would have | 
time to move. 

One of the families, a Mr. Harris, his wife and 
their only child (a fine lad of thirteen), was from | 
Ohio. They were bound for the Sappa, where | 
a small settlement had been formed ten months | 
before. A brother of Mr. Harris had moved there | 
with his family, and had sent back such a good | 
account of the country that Mr. Harris had con- | 
cluded to follow, and make his home there, too. 

Mrs. Harris was a very nervous, timid woman. 
Upon returning to their wagon she begged her 
husband to change their camping ground at once. 
She was more afraid of the rising of the river 
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its rapid rise in times of storm, and the fatal con- 
sequences that had overtaken people who had 
camped on its banks at such times. 

They were well provided with arms and ammu- 
nition, having taken the precaution to procure them 
at the first report of Indians being abroad. 

The night was very dark, the rain fell heavily, 
and Mr. Harris was much averse to making the 
change, but seeing that his wife was really much 
disturbed about the matter, he finally went for the 
horses, and after much trouble and inconvenience 
succeeded in finding a place some two miles 
further on. It was in a sort of hollow lying at 
the foot of a bluff of limestone, which sheltered 
them well from the storm. 

After seeing that the arms were in readiness for 
immediate use, they tried to snatch some rest. 
One of the party was deputed to watch in order to 
guard against a surprise. 

The night wore away with no sign of danger, 
till about three o’clock in the morning. It was 
growing somewhat lighter, and objects were be- 
coming faintly visible through the mist and gloom, 
when Mr. Harris, who was watching, noticed an 
uneasiness on the part of the horses. 
ceased eating, and, holding their heads high, 


seemed to be striving to make out some objects or | over with a grunt, and Harry found himself in | 


sounds on the prairie. 

He quietly aroused his wife and Harry, and 
cautioned them to watch carefully, but on no 
account to leave the wagon. Then taking his 
rifle, put a revolver into his belt, 








“YOU'LL HAVE TO 


and climbed over the bluff to reconnoitre. Harry 
and his mother sat holding each other’s hands, 
and watching anxiously for the approach of the 
enemy. 

Mrs. Harris held a rifle. Harry’s own little gun, 
which his father had given him when they first 
started, lay beside him. He was a brave little 
fellow, and, unknown to his mother, had slipped a 
revolver into his belt. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ he said, after a few minutes’ silence, 
‘Do you see anything out this way ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Harris, after looking atten- 
tively, ‘‘nothing that looks suspicious.” 

‘*Up there on the knoll,’’ said Harry, in a whis- 
per. ‘I thought I saw something move.” 

“I think it’s only a tuft of grass waving in the 
wind,” said his mother. 

‘I thought so at first,” said Harry, ‘but it looks 


| nearer than it did.” 


“Oh! what if it should be Indians ?”’ 
Harris, nervously. 
come.” 

“I don’t believe they can see the wagon if it is 
Indians,” said Harry, “for it stands so down in 
the hollow under the bluff; but I’m afraid they’re 
after the horses. Hadn’t I better go and bring 
them in?” 

“O Harry, no! Let them have the horses. 
Your father said that we should not leave the 
wagon.” 

“IT know it,’’ said Harry, thoughtfully, ‘but 
papa didn’t think of the horses, I am sure, and if 
they should be carried off, we couldn’t get away 
from here. I don’t believe that the Indians can 
haye seen the horses vet, but if they do and should 
come for them, they will surely find us. I can 
slip out on the side nearest the bluff, wind up the 


said Mrs. 
“I do wish your father would 


They had | 





| than of the Indians; the wernings of the cowboys | ropes, and bring the horses in without going out | ‘Run for the wagon, mother,’’ he cried. ‘‘The 
| only corroborating what she had already heard of 


of the shadow of the wagon ;’”’ and as he spoke he 
slipped quietly to the ground. 

‘“‘Wait, Harry,” said his mother, whose courage 
rose as she saw her boy so brave and thoughtful. 
“I'll take the rifle, and stand by the pins to keep 
watch while you pull in the ropes; you can’t wind 
them and watch, too.”’ 

Harry had wound up one rope, the horse readily 
obeying the steady pull which brought him quite 
close to the wagon, and had unscrewed the pin 
and begun drawing in the other, when Mrs. Harris 
gave a suppressed explanation. She had been 
looking more closely at the object which had 
attracted Harry’s attention before leaving the 
wagon. 

At first it had appeared to be stationary, but 
within the last few moments it had seemed nearer, 
and just at that instant it developed into a full- 
grown Indian, who at one bound advanced to 
within ten rods of the wagon. 

Harry did not hear his mother’s exclamation, 
and when he had finished winding up the rope, 
turned round to go to the wagon. As he did so 

| he tripped over some object which lay directly at 
| his feet. 

| ‘*Helloa!’’ he said, under his breath, “I didn’t 
| know there was a log there.” But the log rolled 


| the grasp of a huge Indian. 
| ‘Run for the wagon, mother,’’ he shouted, as 
he struggled frantically with his captor. 


At the sound of his voice, his mother turned her 


GIT OUT OF THIS.” 

| had fascinated, and held her rooted to the spot, to 
| see Harry, within a few feet of her, in the hands 
| of another. 

| Although she had felt very brave as she clam- 
| bered from the wagon with the rifle in her hand, 
| she had entertained no thought of being obliged 
| to use it.. In fact she had never aimed nor fired 
| one in her life, until they heard that the Indians 
were abroad. After that she had tried once or 
twice to satisfy Harry that she could do so if it 
became necessary. 

But when she saw her son struggling so desper- 
ately with the savage, she raised it involuntarily, 
and with a silent cry to the Almighty for help, 
fired. With a groan the redskin threw up his 

| arms and dropped, and Harry, released from his 
embrace, ran to his mother’s assistance. 

In her fright she had thrown the rifle from her 
after firing it, and the next moment was lifted in 
the arms of the other Indian, who had rushed 
upon her as she fired, and now bore her rapidly 
away. 


Mrs. Harris was a plucky little woman, if she 


was timid, and had no idea of being a submissive | 


captive. She twisted herself round, raised her 


arms and seized the fellow by his topknot. Getting | 


| a firm hold, with all her strength she bent his head 
backward, at the same time shrieking vociferously, 
and kicking wildly so that he could make but 
little progress hampered in this way. 
“Cling to his topknot, mother,” cried Harry, 
| who saw that her greatest advantage lay in that 
hold; “‘you’ve got him there, hold tight, I’m 
coming.” Just then the Indian stumbled over a 
boulder, and, unable to recover himself, fell to the 
ground. Harry was upon them in an instant, and 
a shot from his revolver killed the Indian. 


| red devils are after us.” Harry picked up the rifle 
which his mother had thrown aside, and quick- 
ening their steps a moment they clambered in, and 
a moment later Mr. Harris joined them. 
One or two shots were fired from the bluff above 
them, but these did no damage. 
Several moments now passed without any 
demonstrations from the savages. Suddenly Mr. 
| Harris raised his rifle to his shoulder and fired. 
An Indian rolled heavily down the knoll in front 
|of the wagon, and at the same time they were 
| Startled by a score of yells from as many dusky 
| throats, and the savages rushed toward them. 
“Steady, Harry!’ said the father. ‘Don’t lose 
| @ single shot. Take that tall fellow there, I'll 
|take the next, and, mother, you keep a revolver 
ready to defend yourself.” 
| The two pieces spoke at once, and a third an 
|instant later, and three Indians rolled on the 
grass. Mrs. Harris had caught up a rifle, and fired 
| without waiting for directions to do so, and had 
| met with decided success. With discordant yells 
| the Indians now made another rush, nearly reach- 
|ing the wagon, when, with ringing cheers, a band 
lof cowboys rode pellmell into the hollow, firing 
| their revolvers right and left at the discomfited 
| Savages, who fled in dismay. 

After pursuing them for some distance, the 
brave fellows returned to see what damage had 
been done, and to render such assistance as lay in 
|their power. They found Mr. Harris with his 
| horses hitched up, anxious to start, but undecided 


slipped down, | eyes slowly from the sight of the Indian which | as to what course to pursue. 


‘‘We are making for the Sappa,”’ he said. ‘Do 
you think it will be safe to travel in that direction ? 
I’ve got a bullet in the upper part of my left arm, 
and am anxious to have it seen to.” 

“Safer than in any other direction,’’ was the 
reply. ‘There is nothing that the savages want 
out that way now. They butchered every soul at 
that settlement yesterday morning.”’ 

“O John!” moaned Mrs. Harris. ‘Your broth- 
er’s folks are all killed then. What's the use of 
going there ?” 

“Are you sure?”’ asked Mr. Harris. 

“T think it’s likely to be true,’’ replied one of 
the boys, quietly. ‘We rode all night, rousing 
the settlers, and met other boys out on the same 
errand, who told us that the Indians had killed 
or captured every soul at the Sappa settlement 
yesterday morning. If I were in your place, I 
should pull for Wa-Keeney. It’s a small place 
some twenty-eight to thirty miles from here, and 
the nearest town that is large enough to afford any 
security, and I would stay there till times are 
quieter. The troops are pressing the Indians hard, 
and there’ll not be much more of this work.”’ 

So saying, he applied his quirt to his pony, 
and rode off after his companions, who were now 
racing across the prairie. He reined up, however, 
shortly, and returned to ask : 

‘“‘Where’s the rest of the lot? 
camped on the river last night?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harris; ‘“‘but my wife is such 
a nervous creature that I couldn't prevail on her 
to stay there after what you had said about the 
river rising, and I had to move. The rest stayed 
there. Perhaps they have all been killed by the 
Indians.” 

“It’s more likely that they are all drowned,” 
said the man. “I’ve known that river to rise 
twenty feet in an hour. I thought that I said 
enough last night to frighten every one. I hope, 
though, that they are all right; perhaps they left 
after you did,’’ and flourishing his quirt, he rode 
quickly off. 

‘“*T shall drive back and see what has become of 
the rest,’’ said Mr. Harris. 

However, he had driven but a short distance 
when the rumble of wheels was heard and a 

| white-topped wagon came in sight, which they 
recognized as belonging to a Mr. Leonard who 
was going further west, to some point in Colorado, 
and who had travelled with them but a few days. 

He said that the storm had increased rapidly in 
violence after they left, and that in an hour the 
campers were apprised by the rush and roar of 
the waters that the river was rising, and all 
hands had turned out with lanterns, to move the 
wagons to higher ground. 

But some of the horses had strayed off; the 
| rain fell in such torrents, and the darkness was so 
| intense, that it was impossible to find them. 
| As they were hurrying to get things together, 
| and move with the horses that were left, a cloud 
| burst directly over them and the water descended 
| in a flood, washing away three of the wagons 
| with their inmates, before they were ready to 
| start. 

“T had taken my wagon about half a mile fur- 
ther up,” said Mr. Leonard, “and was returning 
to draw out another, when that cloud burst with a 
crash that nearly deafened me, and made the 
horses crouch flat to the ground. 

‘I knew that there was no use in going further; 
for I heard the shrieks of the others as they were 
| carried away, and turning the horses, we ran for 
| our lives, and had hard work to keep ahead of 
| the flood, as it was.” 
| On hearing that it was Mr. Harris’s intention to 
| go to Wa-Keeney, Mr. Leonard concluded to go 
| with him, and wait there till the excitement had 

abated. He had seen nothing of the savages, and 
was amazed at the account of his friend's encoun- 
ter with them. 

They rode all that day and night, and early the 
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next morning reached Wa-Keeney, where they 
found the citizens greatly excited over the war 
rumors, though the savages had made no hostile 
demonstrations at that place. 

The town was full of settlers, who had flocked 
there for protection ; and all united their efforts to 
make the new-comers comfortable. 

Mr. Harris found a surgeon to dress his wound, 
and the next day, though still suffering greatly, 
he rode with a party who were going to the Sappa 
to see about the truth of the rumors and what 
could be done for the unfortunate sufferers, if any 
had survived. 

A terrible scene of ruin and desolation met their 
eyes. Smouldering heaps showed where happy 
homes had been but two days before. Here and 
there lay bodies, naked and mutilated; yonder a 
smoking pile, where charred bones gave token 
that the inmates as well as the home had been 
destroyed by fire. 

In one spot, not far from the sod dug-out which 
had been used as a school-house, were found 
bodies of twelve or fifteen children, in a heap, 
where the miscreants had waylaid and murdered 
them, as they were returning from the forenoon 
session of the school. 

Mr. Harris found his brother, with his wife and 
two children, huddled together in a small dug-out 
that he had used as a shelter for his horses. His 
claim lay a half mile north of the centre, and his 
family was the only one which had escaped death 
at the hands of the Indians. 

“I was ploughing at some distance from the 
house,”’ he said, pointing to a heap of ashes some 
twenty rods distant,—‘‘you can see all that is left 
of it,—when I was surprised by the Indians. I 
started for the house, shouting to attract my 
wife’s attention. Fortunately, she heard me and 
came to the door. She ran back for the guns and 
ammunition, and we managed to reach the ‘dug- 
out’ and were able to barricade the door before 
they came up. 

‘We were then comparatively safe, for Indians 
rarely enter one of these places when dug clear 
back in the hill, as this one is, and from the two 
holes that serve for windows we could see and 
pick off any that came near enough to be within 
the range of our guns. 

“They stayed round till the middle of the after- 
noon, when they drew off as if for consultation, 
and then, mounting their ponies, rode _helter- 
skelter over the plain. 

“We did not know what to make of this move- 
ment, but fearful of some stratagem on their part 
to draw us out of our retreat, we dared not open 
the door till night came on, when we cautiously 
crept out. Indeed we were driven by our anxiety 
on account of the children, who had gone to 
school at the settlement and had not yet returned, 
to go in search of them. 

“You see poor Ella is not with us,” said the 
father, breaking down completely, and burying 
his face in his hands. 

‘The Indians have got Sis’ Ella,’’ said the boy, 
crowding up to his uncle’s knee. ‘She hid me 
and Fanny in the closet, but she didn’t have time 
to get in.” 

“Yes, the Indians have carried off my poor 
girl,’ said the father. ‘‘We had been uneasy 
enough about the children and the rest of the 
neighbors, but had not once thought of so com- 
plete a surprise and massacre as having taken 
place. Not one soul remained to tell us of the 
attack. 

‘‘You can imagine our terror when we came to 
the heap of school-children. But we soon found that 
ours were not among them, nor was there anything 
to be seen of them at the school-house; but Ella’s | 
hat and shawl hung over the door to a closet that 
I had dug back in the hill when we were making 
the dug-out. I knew that Ella was to teach, and 
I thought it would be nice for her to have some 
place to put things out of sight. 

‘As I took them down I mechanically opened 
the door, which was alow one, and could not be 
seen when the shawl hung over it, and stooped to 
look in. 

“It was quite dark, and at first I thought there 
was nothing there but some buffalo chips which 
the children had gathered, and I was about to 
shut the door when Bertie spoke. He and Fanny 
were both there. My brave girl had thrown some 
of the chips over them, and hung her shawl and 
hat over the door so that it was not noticed. 

“But the Indians carried her off with them. I 





with its glorious sunshine, its lovely, bracing air, 
its flowers, rattlesnakes, prairie fires and Indians, 
and returned to Ohio, where they are living at the 


present time. K. L. O. F. Wotcort. 
~or— _—_—__— 


For the Companion. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS, AND WHAT 
IT MEANS. 


In the quiet, still hour of night, when man is 


many hidden reasons for changes like these, for 
while many plants never fold their leaves at all, 
others have theirs moving up and down slightly 
| all day long, and they do not rise by exactly the 
same path as they fall, so that they make several 
| ellipses in the air before their great night-change 
| comes. 

| If this is the case with leaves, we should at first 
| Sight suppose that the flowers, too, close at night 
to escape the cold. No doubt they do so partly 





} 


for this reason, but when we begin to inquire into | 


soon be. filled with water, the tender anemone 
would be quickly washed to pieces, while the 
sweet honey which lies at the base of the stamens 
of the field convolvulus would be quite spoiled, if 
the sudden chill which often comes on before a 
heavy shower did not cause these plants to close 
their flowers. 

But there is still another explanation of flowers 
folding their petals which is extremely interesting, 
because it accounts for the different hours at which 
they close. There is another convolvulus, the large 





resting from his labors and gathering strength for their times of sleep, we find that there is some- | bindweed (C. sepium), which may be found in 


the work of to-morrow, any one whose business 
obliged him to be out in the fields might, if he 
watched their often drooping leaves and closely 
folded blossoms, easily be led to think that the 
plants and their flowers were weary, too. 

True, he would find exceptions here and there, 
for the evening primrose ((nothera biennis) and 
the night-flowering catchfly (Silene noctiflora) 
would be wide open; but then he would remem- 
ber that tleese flowers had had their sleep in the 
daytime, and were night-watchers like himself, 
while, on the other hand, the daisies and the dan- 
delions, the pimpernels, the convolvulus and their 
companions, would have their blossoms folded 
together as if in sleep. 

And yet he would be mistaken in supposing 
that such plants as closed their flowers or drooped 
their leaves did so because they were tired, as 
men are, although the ancients thought this, while 
poets have sung it, and many people still believe 
it. 

The plant has indeed good reason for folding 


both its leaves and its flowers, yet it is not guided | 


by weariness or want of rest, and, what is still 
more curious, the folding of its leaves has quite a 
different meaning from the closing of its flowers. 
Look at the little wood-sorrel ( Oxalis acetosella ), 
which is scattered over the ground in many 
parts of the deep woods, its threefold leaves 
widely spread, with its pretty white flowers 
streaked with reddish veins looking out from 











among them. In the daytime these leaflets are 
spread out flat, with their faces to the sky; but 
when night comes, they sink down, and are folded 
together close against the stalk, with under sur- 
faces pressed against each other, and the broad 
ends of the leaf downward. 

The common clover, on the contrary (Trifolium 
repens ), does just the opposite. It raises its leaves 
up, and folds one over the other so that the upper 
edges are covered, and then the whole leaf droops 
so that the narrow point is toward the sky, and 
the broad ends downward. 

Now why do these plants fold their leaves? 
And why should nasturtium (Trope@olum) turn 
its leaf flat to the sky in the daytime, and at night 
turn it edgewise, or the chickweed (Stellaria 


media ) fold its opposite leaves together as a child | 


folds its hands to pray ? 
It was to find an answer to these questions that 
Mr. Darwin made a long series of minute experi- 


| ments, fastening leaves down so that they could 


not turn, and finding that they actually died when 
prevented from following their own devices, while 


| thing much more than this, and the true secret of 
| their closing introduces us to that wonderful his- 
| tory of the friendship of flowers and insects. 

First, let us see for a moment what the causes 
|are which make both leaves and blossoms fold. 
| They are twofold. First, the moving sap, which 
lis always surging through the tiny vessels of the 
| plant, stretches them wherever they will yield, 
| and, secondly, warmth, which helps to make the 
| surface of the leaves expand and be elastic, and 
/so generally decides where it will yield to the 
swelling vessels within. 

Let us try to picture this to ourselves. It is 
early morning, and the tulip flowers have been 
jasleep all night, with closely folded petals; but 
| soon the warmth of the morning sun sets the sap 
more vigorously to work, and the stream of life 
| is flowing rapidly through the tiny vessels of stein 
'and leaf and flower. 
| Now within the tulip flower all has been kept 
warm during the night, and the soft, elastic inner 
| surface of the petals is ready to stretch and yield, 
while the skin of the outer surface, which has 
been chilled and stiffened during the night, yields 
much less readily. 

Therefore it is the inside skin of the petals 
which will gradually expand in answer to the 









swelling vessels within, 
and little by little the 
flower will open, till the 

tension of the two sur- 
faces is equal, and the petals move no longer. 

Two things, however, will make it close again : 

first, too much heat, for if the hot sun draws all 
the moisture out, the skin will grow hard and 
contract, and the flower closes and fades; or, 
secondly, the chill night air coming on will also 
harden the surface, and the flower will sleep. 
Now, if this be so, then even a chill coming on 
in the day ought to make a flower close, and so it 
| does. Look at the little pimpernel (Anagallis 
| arvensis), how tightly it shuts when clouds hang 
| heavily in the sky, folding up so quickly that it 
has been called ‘‘the shepherd’s weather-glass.”” 

This sensitive little plant feels the chill at once, 
and by drawing together its petals protects the 
pollen in its stamens from the coming rain. 

Ah! In those last words we arrive at another 
secret; namely, the use of this closing power to 
the blossoms. We know well how important the 
visits of insects are to plants, in carrying their 
pollen from flower to flower. Now, if either this 
pollen be washed away, or the honey spoiled by 
which the insects are attracted, then the plants 


| almost any hedge in England or North America. 

It has a lovely, pure white flower, and remains 
| open all day, but closes at night, except when there 
| 7s @ moon, and then it remains open. 

Why? Surely because, being a flower which 
has no scent, the insects would not find it in the 
dark, but when the moon shines its pure white 
face glistens and attracts, and it will not sleep 
while there is work to be done. 

This bindweed has several other well-known 
companions, two of which, the evening primrose 
and the night-flowering catchfly, we have already 
mentioned, and with these, toward sunset, awake 
the white evening lychnis ( Lychnis vespertina ) and 
the dame’s violet ( Hesperis matronalis ), and send 
forth their sweet fragrance into the night air. 

It is about six o’clock in the evening that all 
these flowers except the dame’s violet, which has 
opened earlier, arouse from their day’s sleep to 
the wakefulness of the night, and why ? 

Because it is the night-moths which do the work 
they require, which sip their honey and carry their 
pollen. Any insects coming to them by day would 
have trunks too short to be able to reach the honey 
and press into the flower, and consequently they 
would only feed on the pollen and destroy it. 
Therefore the blossoms were tightly closed by day, 
only to be unfurled at night when the long-trunked 
moths are abroad. 

But a more curious history than this attaches to 
one of them, the catchfly (Silene). We know that 
this flower is so called because its stem is so 
sticky that hundreds of small day insects are glued 
to it, and die when they try to steal up to the 
flower. 

Now during the day this flower is tightly closed, 
but at night it unfurls its petals and puts forward 
five of its ten stamens, which, growing very 
rapidly, hang out their anthers covered with pollen 
dust to be carried off by their visitors, the moths. 

It is then that the flower puts forth its full scent, 
and opens out its pure white petals that all may 
be inviting for the passing insects. The night 
wears on, the pollen is carried off, and as the sun 
rises the stamens, shrivelled and dry, hang down, 
and the petals of the flower curl inward and close. 
Now they show only their dirty, brownish-green 
outside, so that the blossom looks withered and 
dead. 

It is not so, however; it is keeping cunningly 
out of sight till evening comes again. As soon as 
twilight begins, or rather before this, between five 
and six o’clock, the flower quite changes its ap- 
pearance ; the petals unfurl, the sweet scent is per- 
ceptible, and the other five stamens grow forward 
to play the same night game as their predecessors. 

Ween this is over, and day breaks once more, 
the flower again curls up for its day’s sleep, till, 
when the evening comes, it spreads out again fresh 
and bright, this time with three long-twisted silky 
stigmas hanging from it. These are traps to catch 
pollen from another flower, which will be brought 

| on the breast of a moth. 
Close by, some other catchfly, opening for its 
first night, offers the dusty stamens to its visitor; 
| the moth presses against them and passes on, and 
|now coming to our friend open for his third night, 
he leaves upon the silken stigmas the pollen-dust 
he has just gathered. 

The three acts of the play are over; this time 
morning finds the blossom not asleep, but with- 
ered and dead; but in its centre the ovary or seed- 
vessel bears the tender ovules which have been fed 
with pollen, and will soon be ripe and fertile seeds. 

So much for the night-flowerers; but the day- 
flowers, too, have their times of opening and 
closing. The dandelion and the daisy awake 
with sunrise and close at early evening. Now 
we know that the flies which so often visit these 
are early risers, whereas the bees, which do so 
much work for larger flowers, seldom go to gather 
| honey when dew is on the ground, but make this 








the other leaves of the plants folded themselves | 


must suffer, and just that very chill which comes | their pollen-seeking hour, when they are far less 


have been almost wild to go in search of her, but 
they drove off all the horses, and my wife has 
been too sick for me to leave. Now we will go 
back with you, and I can leave her with your 
wife, and get some of the men to go with me in 
search of Ella.” 

The company all signified their readiness to 
participate in the search, and gathering together 
what little there was left to them, the family | 
accompanied the party on their return to Wa- | 
Keeney. | 

It was many weeks, however, before the mother 
recovered from the severe sickness occasioned by 
her fright and grief. Before that time the Indians | 
had been compelled by starvation to surrender to | 
the government troops at some fort in Western | 


or turned aside, and thus lived and flourished. | before a fall of rain or the formation of dew acts | useful to the flowers. 


And by these experiments he proved that it is to 


avoid giving up their heat to the chill night air | 


that the plants fold or turn their leaves. 
For after the sun goes down, the warm layers 
of air near the earth are continually rising, while 


, the colder ones above fall to take their place, and 
thus when the leaves face the sky, they are con- 


tinually giving up heat to be carried off into the 
space above. 


Now the wood-sorrel, when it droops its leaflets, | 


having the narrowest point uppermost; the clover, 


when it folds them over each other and lets them | 


hang; the nasturtium turning its leaves edgewise, 
and the chickweed pressing them together, all 
either cover up some surfaces, or turn them so as | 


as a means of closing the blossom, and preserving | And then, later in the day, when the warm sun- 
the precious material within. | Shine comes, how wide the gentians and butter- 
But perhaps the reader may exclaim that there | cups, the crocuses and anemones, the wild straw- 
are many flowers which never close at all, and | berry blossoms and the pimpernels, open their cups 
this is true; probably, because in their case the | and starry crowns and are surrounded by bees 
swelling of the sap or the elasticity of the skin of ‘and humble-bees, flies and butterflies. 
the petals is not great enough to cause the move- | They have all remained half-closed in the cold, 
ment. But when more observations have been | dewy morning, nor will they open quickly in 
| made on flowers, we shall almost certainly find rough, windy weather, nor in rain, for these 
that they all have some other protection which | would spoil their pollen and their honey; nor 
makes opening and closing unnecessary. would the nectar-seeking insects venture abroad, 
The dead-nettle, the sweet pea, the wild broom, | so that they would have no visitors to attract. 


| orchids, are all so well protected by their folded | 


the down-hanging violet or the well - shielded | 


petals that they need fear no weather changes. | 


So in such weather the crocus will only open 
its three outer leaves, leaving the inner ones as a 
shelter; the daisy will not lift far its crown of 


Nebraska, at which time Ella Harris was rescuefl, | to expose them less to the chill night air, and 





and, after some little delay, was restored to her | 
friends. | 
When her mother had thoroughly recovered her | 
health, the two Harris families, thinking that they | 
had seen enough of frontier life, left the West, | 


thus the ‘“‘sleep of leaves” turns out to be a wise 
precaution against losing heat, and therefore 
strength. 

If we only knew the whole history,—and cvery 
one can help to learn it,—we should probably find 


The harebell and the heaths, which hang their | strap-like white florets, but will keep them raised 
heads, need not fear the rain, which will run off | as a shelter over the cup-like florets of the centre, 
their curved bell, while they are not nearly so | and the pimpernels will remain tightly closed as 
sensitive to cold as though they looked upward. | though it were night. 

But the dandelion and the daisy, with their tiny But the warm sunshine, even if a gentle rain or 
tube florets gathered thickly in one head, would | mist accompanies it, will begin to tempt them, and 
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when the shower is over they all raise the open | 
faces, and insects and flowers alike revel in the 
lovely spring-time. 

If we could only tell all the history of these 
busy friends! If only each child and grown per- 
son in the country where they live would keep a 
watch, and mark hour by hour and day by day, 


when opportunity occurs, so that we might regis- | 


ter the facts of this waking and sleeping and the 
relation it bears to insects! 

Then we should not be obliged to say, as we do 
now, that from a few flowers we can guess that 
their opening and closing is not for rest but to 
secure the safety of their pollen and honey and to 
secure the right visitors to their store; but we 
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Christmas. 


Do not forget that the WATERBURY WATCH was the | 


first low-cost watch ever made which was a real and 
accurate time-keeper, and also that it is to-day the 
cheapest watch in the world which is warranted to keep 
good time. Besides the long-wind “Series Z,” the Com- 
pany now make both a regular and a smaller size with 
stem-set and short-wind, “Series J,’ and “Series L.” 
These are sold only by regular retail watch dealers. [Adv. 
a aie 2s 
Simply Perfect. 
The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” 


| has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 


pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, 


| perfectly served, at 75 cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 


| Co, will have charge of the service on these cars. 


might unfold a thousand hidden mysteries and | 


add a beautiful story to the study of flowers. 

Meanwhile, as far as can be learned, the sleep 
of leaves and flowers has a deep meaning for the 
good of the plants that bear them. 

If man needs rest to begin work again, plants 
need to hoard their strength and their store in 
order to hold their own among their thickly grow- 
ing neighbors, and when we have worked longer 
with our present clue to their secrets we shall 
probably find other devices as curious as the 
twisting of the nasturtium lea:, .4e folding of the | 
wood-sorrel leaflets, and the opening and closing of | 
flowers by day or night for the protection or benefit 
of the plants which bear them. 

ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


| 
THE “SPEECH-BOX.” 

The London News describes the effect of the 
phonograph on Nasr Ed-din, the Shah of Persia. 
The scene and dialogue make a characteristic inter- 
view of the western with the eastern mind. Colonel | 
Gouraud, who represents Mr. Edison and his phono- 
graph in Europe, had a “good time” with the Shah 
at Earl Brownlow’s pretty place, Ashridge, where 
the dusky monarch protested he had spent one of his | 
happiest days in England. 
} 

The Shah had never seen the phonograph, and | 
Colonel Gouraud fancied he might regard it as an 
attempted scientific fraud or a clever conjuring trick. 
The colonel, therefore, addressed the Shah, saying 
that if his Majesty prolonged his travels to America 
he would be afforded as magnificent a welcome there 
as had been extended to him in this country. 

This, with more or less import, the colonel said, 
all of which was translated to the Shah by Prince 
Malcom Khan, and indented upon the phonograph. 
Then the speech was wound off as pronounced in 
Persian by the prince, whereat the Shah smote his 
pulms together and cried, “Oh! oh!” and “Won. 
der-ful!” with a prolonged accent on the Won. 

Anxious for more, his Imperial Majesty bade the 
»ovt of the suite recite some verses from the Persian 

{afiz into the receiver. In the Persian court and 
suite it is not only the professors of ancient and 
occult sciences who have a position, but those of 
modern science, art and literature are included in 
the retinue. 

Out came in due course from the phonograph the | 
verses. of Hafiz, with the exact intonation of the 
speaker, which caused the Shah anew to clap his 
hands and express the utmost surprise. One thing | 
led to another. He spoke into the instrument him- 
self, Prince Albert Victor did the same, and Lady 
Brownlow followed. | 

Then the Duke of Abercorn uttered a few sen- 
tences; there was laughing, crying and whistling; 
and, finally, the band played a tune at it; all of | 
which in due succession were afterward reeled off, | 
to the astonishment of the Persians. A pause en- | 
sued, and his Majesty laid his hand upon the ma- 
chine, and Prince Malcom Khan, speaking for his 
sovereign, said: 

“The Shah would like to have that instrument, or 
one like it.” 

“It is at his service,” said Colonel Gouraud. 

“But,” said the Prince, “he believes it to be a new 
one, and the only one you have of its kind in 
Europe.” 

“It is his Majesty’s as though there were many 
more,” said the astute and courtly American. 

“Then the Shah will take it at once to Teheran, 
and he would like to have some one accompany him 
to work it,” further interpreted the Prince. 

The “speech-box,” as the phonograph was called 
by the Persians, impressed the Shah greatly. He 
made incessant references to it during the evening, 
and as Colonel Gouraud was one of the house party 
at Earl Brownlow’s, he had opportunities of ex- 
plaining the details of this marvellous invention. 


te 
THE GIFT OF CORN. 


The following legend, which professes to tell how 
that valuable plant maize, or Indian corn, was given 
to the Indians, has much more purpose than a story 
from the “Arabian Nights.” It was related by 
Nabunwa to Mr. George Johnston. When the Otta- 
was were driven from the beautiful Manitoulin 
Islands, in Lake Huron, by the Iroquois, their magi- 
cian, Mass-wa-we-in-ini, remained behind. 


One day Mass-wa-we-in-ini was crossing a wide 
plain, when he was accosted by a little man with a 
red feather on his head. 

“Where are you going?’’ asked the little man, 
cheerily, and invited the magician to smoke with 
him. ‘Pray,’ said he, as they smoked, “wherein 
does your strength lie?”’ 

“My strength,” answered Mass-wa-we-in-ini, ‘‘is 
that of the human family, no more.” 

“We must wrestle,” said the man of the red 
feather. “If you should make me fall, you will say 
to me, ‘I have thrown you, Wa-ge-me-na.’” 

So they wrestled, and for a time the strife was 
doubtful, and Mass-wa-we-in-ini feared for himself, 
the little man was so active; but at length he threw 
him to the ground. 

“T have thrown you, Wa-ge-me-na!”’ he cried, and 
at that instant his opponent vanished into the earth. 

On looking at the spot where the little man dis- 
appeared, Mass-wa-we-in-ini discovered a crooked 
ear of mondamin (Indian corn) lying on the ground, 
with the usual red, hairy tassel at the top. While 
he gazed he heard a voice say, “Divest me of my 
covering and reveal my body. Separate me into 
parts, and cast me upon the plain. Return then in 
one moon.” 

Mass-wa-we-in-ini obeyed these directions, and 
when, at the expiration of the moon, he came again 


to the wrestling place, he found the spikes and | 
blades of young corn, and where he had thrown the | 


cob pumpkin vines were growing luxuriantly. 

A voice addressed him from the cornfield: ‘‘Mass- 
wa-we-in-ini, you conquered me. Had you not done 
so, your life would have been forfeited. Victory 
has crowned your strength, and from henceforth my 
= shall give nourishment to the human race.” 

Thus the Ottawas received the gift of corn, and 
they have ever been noted for their fine crops of this 
grain, and from their custom of trading in Indian 
corn this tribe was called Ottawas. 








(Adv. 





THE RAINBOW PRINTER. 


SOMETHING NEW. Any child can use this novel 
outfit for copying any picture in all the colors at one 
impression. Can make over fifty copies on paper, linen 
or silk. Just the thing for the holidays. 


au hundred ways copy beautiful designs to present to 
your friends. Easy to understand and handle. Can 
also reproduce original designs and cultivate artistic 
talent. We will send one “Rainbow” with inks, colors, 
brushes, sample pictures ready to print, assortment of 
paper to print on, with complete instructions, to any 
nddress in the United States or Canada for $1.50 and 
express charges. Address, Architectural Copying 
Co., 24 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
pespenes. Free Catalogue giving 
ull particulars and prices. 
Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
ss, mentioning this 


3 paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have just issued two musical gems: one is a song 
entitled “‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,” 
which is not only very beautiful, but popular; the other 
is **The Allison Waltz,” b F. W. Meacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (114%x13 in.), printed on Py heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 Ay at 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
we will send twenty-fi ve pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good parr eas to canvassing agents for 

*“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
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thé prover 


You can make | 
your own Christmas cards, decorate note paper, and in | 


[TA ~ 


Fy! Delore the got Sapolio. 
verb ran 
the pot. Keep off or youll smutch mé 


THE CREAT 


Success of the Year 


Has run up to 40,000 
Copies in 10 months. 
Everybody that sees it 
likes it. You can have 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION and Cosmopolitan for 
$2.75 ayear, if order is 
received before Feb. Ist. 
Offices, 5th Avenue, 
Broadway and 25th 
Street, New York. 


SWEET AS A ROSE, 


| 

| With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
|cheeks like the blush of early summer 
| twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
|and compels ADMIRATION. How different it 
| would be if her skin was covered with pim- | 
| ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


| Such defects cannot exist when that indis- | 
pensable article to every young lady’s toilet, | 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is in daily use. This potent but harmless 
purifying agent banishes blotches, frec- 
kles and tan from the skin, and makes the 
complexion as beautiful as the pearly pink of 
the rarest sea-shell. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


What! BUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class | 
pants for $3.00, and guar- | 
antee every pair, for style, work- | 
manship and materials, to be the 
best in the world for the money. 
H it 2? We have 
large capital, many years’ expe- 
rience, buy our materials for cash, 
make all our own goods, and sell 
for cash. You become the middle- 
man and retailer and save their 
profits. Goods exchanged or money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 


Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


| CET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
, address and get a line of | 
ane” comples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure | 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


T 
NE 
ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
25 CENTS 
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WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
All garments cut and made to order. 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 








Y. po 

















“ 


he pan says to 





if your grocer sends you anything in place of SAPOLIO, send it back and 
insist upon having just what you ordered. SAPOLIO always gives satisfaction. 


pans and metals it has no equal. Everything shines after it, and even the chil- 
dren delight in using it in their attempts to help around the house. 


| 

| 

On floors, tables and painted work it acts likeacharm. For scouring pots, | 
| 





MORGAN’S 


ENOCH 


SONS CO., NEW YORK. 

















TWO0 
INSTEAD OF 
ONE. 


the variety, and no well-dressed 











If you don’t know who we are. 
write to any bank or business firm 
of these cities. 


Boston, Mass. 

















Branch 285 Broadwa 
ington, D. C.; 72 Adams Str 
mond, Va. 5 E. Baltimore 





New Orleans; 
Street, Atlanta, Ga.; E 


H.; 170 River Street, Troy, 


POSTAL CAR 





That’s why so many men that love 
to dress well are our customers. 
Because for the same money they 
would pay a tailor for ONE suit, or 
one pair of trousers, or one over- 
coat, we cut and make to order 
TWO suits, or two pairs trousers, 
or two overcoats. This gives twice 


days and Sundays with the same garments. 

AGENTS WANTED in every town and village in the U. S., 
where we have none now, to take orders for our famous goods cut 
toorder. Our reputation secures your first order, and that FIRST 
ORDER secures you a steady customer every time. 

CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to $5.25; Suits, $13.25 
to $21; Overcoats, $10.25 to $20.00. 

, look in any commercial agency, or 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street; 
Annex, 695 Washington Street, and 18 Summer Street, 


» New York; 943 Penn. Avenue, Wash- 
, Chicago, Tll.; 914 Main Street, Rich- 
reet, Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal Street 
104 Montgomery Street, Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall 

Surnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass.; 
more, Springfield, Mass.; 198 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I.; 
ag Register Bldg., New ae Gan; 106 No. Main Street, Concord, 


to see a handsome line of our sam les 
— you free, — full directions how 
0 measure yourself, we guaranteein r- 
fect fit and satisfaction ormoney refunded. 





man likes always to be seen week 








(except clothiers and tailors) in any 





Hotel i 














| weak point. 


| half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
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JAVA & MOCHA 


SOFT 
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% 
FREF A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


ne funcaovn0)" § 
Boston POFFEE9 
“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 








We ae | escape many a fatal shaft by 

keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 

a yd nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 


JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Ch 
London, England. 











BE 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 
Mousekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 

s Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

k your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
NOT 


How Cheap, 








BUT 


We LABEL | 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


we 





Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 








Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 
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19, 1889. 





For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


So long the road was up the hill, 
Beyond the town, beyond the mill, 

hat few in summer took that way; 
But when the winter snows came down 
Upon the hills beyond the town, 

vone passed the door of Peter Shay. 


A low, gray house, whose scanty cheer 
Grew seantier with each passing year; 
So hard and homely was his lot, 
So little had his heart to hold, 
His life before its time grew old; 
He seemed by all his kind forgot. 


Close by the busy village street, . 
The pastor sat with question meet 

Of work to bring e Master gain. 

His head was bowed, but not with years; 
His eves but clearer were for tears; 

His heart was richer for its pain. 
“Show me, dear Lord, a lamb to feed,”"— 
So prayed he,—* ’tis the shepherd’s need ; 

Or tempted feet that go astray!” 

He rose, and led by cireumstane e, 
Went where by providential ¢ hance 

He heard the name of Peter Shay. 

He slept and woke; the Christmas light 
Lay in his chamber still and bright; 

“Give me,” he cried, “a gift, O C hrist! 
A soul for thy dear love to win 
Out of its sorrow and its sin, 

A gift of love and joy unpriced.” 


The midday found him on the hill, 

Where snow untracked lay drear and chill, 
And knocking at the lonely nai 

Welcomed with wonder as a gues 

He entered where no feet had an 
With Christmas message e’er before. 


And now what words of C hristly cheer 
Gireeted the unaccustomed ear! 
With human sympathy address 
The old, sweet story, newly told, 
Was sweeter for the ‘dark and col 
That gloomed around the hillside nest. 


The stranger ed, but on the air 
Linge -red the fragrance of his prayer, 
“As if an cae P shook his wings.” 
So beautiful on hills of God 
Are feet that bear through earthly road 
Glad tidings of the heavenly things. 
The days wore on till spring was brown 
Upon the hills beyond the to 
And green in warmer valle 
When in the house of God w 
In true right mind and heart I ween, 
The form and face of Peter Shay. 


Eyes questioned wondering eyes to tell 
What hap of change or chance befel 
That drew him to the holy place; 
But he who Jed with reverent air 
The worshfpers in praise and prayer, 
Gave thanks for gift of Christly grac _ 
B. Le 
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es 
A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


“Boys, be wise, here comes a fool!’ exclaimed a 
great theologian, ceasing to amuse himself by jump- 
ing over chairs and tables, as he saw a solemn, 
pedantic friend approaching. ‘You don’t know the 
luxury of playing the fool,” said Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, as he danced in his own drawing-room to a 
tune of his own singing. ‘You are a father, Signor 
Ambassador, and so we will finish our ride,” said 
Henry IV. of France, when the Spanish minister 
discovered him riding round the room on a stick with 
his son. 

Dugald Stewart, the philosopher, was once found 
bya fr iend, trying to balance a peacock’s feather on 
his nose. His competitor in this contest of skill was 


Patrick Fraser Tytler, the historian. 
Dean Swift used to amuse himself by harnessing 


his servants with cords, and driving them up and | 


down stairs, and through the rooms of the deane ry. 

Faraday played marbles and ball with little boys, 
and took part in charades, playing once the “learned 
vig? 

, William Pitt delighted to romp with children. He 
was once playing with his niece and nephews, who 

were trying to blacken his face with a burnt ‘cork. 
A servant announced that two members of the cab- 
inet desired to see him on business. “Let them 
wait in the other room,” said Pitt, catching up a 
cushion and belaboring the girl and boy 8. They got 
him down, and were actually daubing his face, when 

he said, “Stop; this will do. I could beat you all, 
but we must not keep these grandees waiting longer.” 

A basin of water and a towel were brought in, and 
the great prime minister washed his face, hid the 
basin, and then received the two lords. 

Doctor Battie, an eminent London physician, used 
to amuse himself by gazing at the Punch and Judy 
show. He was such a successful mimic of “Punch” 
that he once saved a patient’s life by imitating that 
character. 

The patient was suffering from a swelling in the 
throat, and the doctor, turning his wig, appeared at 
the bedside with the face and voice of “Punch.” 
The sick man laughed so heartily that the swelling 
broke, and a complete cure followed. Man is the 
only animal who can laugh; he, therefore, relishes 
a little nonsense. 


+e, 
FAMISHED. 


New England farmers are proverbial for their 
liking for pie. It is a staple article of food with 
most of them,—they ‘“wouldn’t know how to keep 
house without it.””. And indeed it is hard to get 
along without anything to which we have all our 
lives been accustomed. An old lady went from New 
Hampshire to visit city relations on whose table pie 
never appeared. Her visit had been understood to 
be for a month, but at the end of two weeks she 
announced her intention of returning home on the 
following day. 


‘*Why, auntie,” said her niece, in a tone of great 
surprise, “we thought you had come to stay at least 
a month, and I can’t think of letting you go 80 soon.” 
pe. A. think I must, Mattie,’’ replied the old lady, 

rml 

“But we haven’t taken you to half the places we 
want to see, nor done half we want to do for your 
pleasure. Surely you’re not tired of us so soon.” 

“Oh no, no,” protested the old lady, ‘I’ve enjoyed 
myself very much, dear; you have all been so kind 
and thoughtful. I can’t thank you enough for it all.” 

“Then stay longer, auntie. Why should you go so 
soon?” 

With the frankness and simplicity of many aged 
persons the old lady said: 

“Well, Mattie, if I must tell you, I will. I simply 
can’t stay where folks never have pie, and I don’t 
want any extra trouble taken to make it on my 
account, so I’d better go home where we have it 
common.”’ 

She did not go home for some weeks, and pie 
appeared upon the table at every meal as long as she 
remained. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; | 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett's are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv, 


| 39 premont St., Boston. 
i > = co., 


| Sold by’ all ‘Druggists. 


A Perfect Safety Pin at last, 


| THE ROYAL. 





Of Metcalf’s Sachet Pow- 
ders will perfume for years 
the articles to which it may 
be attached, so pure and 
permanent is the fra- 
grance. Send 25c. for sam- 
ple glass jar of Violette, 
Heliotrope, or Geranium, 
with full directions for 
preparing sachets. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


















Nickel-Plated. 





The pin is positively guided into the shield 
from either side, hag any attention being re- 
quired by the user to direct it. 

The pin can also be taken out of the shield 
from either side, which will be found a great ad- 
vantage in use, 


T 
tally, Owing to the shape of the shield. 

1 dozen of each size (3 sizes) sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. Send stamp, postal note or silver. 


Address, Geo. Frost & Co., Box 1604, Boston, Mass, 








( paris GOLD MEDAL 
Colgate’s 


Sachet Powders 


FOR PERFUMING 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot secure these, send 25c. 





e pin cannot become unshielded acciden- 





in stamps to 55 John St., New You J 








Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to agi Dresses, 





y toLearn. Rapid to Use. Follows Evcrv Fashion. 
‘al Al: First-class Dreseinakers are adopting thi: Wonderful 
arment Drafting Machin 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 

You can testit at your own housefor30days Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 

The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 

6 WEsT l4Tu St., NEW YORE. 


is a wonderful invention.—Editor Ladies’ Home Journal. 






THOMSON’S 
GLOVE FITTING 
YOUNG LADIES 


Thomson’s ‘‘ Young Ladies’” Glove- 
Fitting are popular among all the 
Young Ladies. 
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The advertisers are thoroughly | reliable, and their machine 


| New Smooth Flat Seam 


~ “THOMSON 
j | Uv Fitting 


~ BLACK CORSETS 


TETLEY’S. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most —— ever brought to America. They have 
superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. 
(;uaranteed absolutely pure. 
THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
SOLD BY 











HW. ONEILL & CO.. ° New York. 
FE. RIDLEY & SON New York. 
WECHSLER & Ne AHAM., Brooklyn. 
’ . WANAMAKER, P — *Iphia. 
JORDAN, ARSIE & i‘ 0. oston. 
CHAS. GOSS AGE & ¢ Chicago. 
c ARSON, PIRIE & ¢ 0. Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES New Orleans. 
WOODW ARD & LOTHROP, ow ashington, nC. 
T. EATON & ¢ ‘oronto, Ont, 
No. 1 Quality, 7Gc. per Ib. 
No. 2 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CQO., 
31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 








Comfort Corset. 


Unlike all other Corsets this has egy | 
shoulder sizes for each waist size, to fit 
both tapering waists and straight forms. 
There are no bones in it to break. It fits 
the form perfectly, giving entire freedom 
and ease, combining health with the style 
of the finest FRENCH CORSET. 

On receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we will 
send this elegant Sz iteen Corset, white or drab, 


BY MAIL. 

Draw the tape tight around the 

dress,and deduct two inches for thick 

ofclothes. Forshoulder measure, taken 

the same way, make no deduction. 

Select from’ these sizes given 
the nearest to your measure. 
Shoulder, 





ist over the 





~ 









Becses Gaee 

Ps) -8 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. 
22. 2 6 es 2 Sh, 36, 38, 40. 
24 ° e 36, 38, 40, 42. 
26 ee 38, 40, 42, 44. 
28 on - 40, 42, 44. 

30 42, 44, 46. 





Send for descriptive cite ular if wanted. 
Agents wanted, Liberal terms, Mention Companion. 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston. 
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The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 
Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. Itcovers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
Cooking, etc., ete. Subscription price only 50 c ts per 

ear, ‘ention yourHs’ ComPpANION and send Cy cents 
for sut: seription — 25 cents additional to pay postage and 
packing, 75 nts in all. and we will mail you one of these 
anasome Cor sot tree. Address 
DEMORESt FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 





GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS STILL AHEAD! 


Fifteen Grades and Three Lengths 


(Short, Medium and Extra-long,) 


To Choose From. 





Constant Improvements in Shapes 


AND OUR 


anOMS Oy, 
a 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE FI LT 


HAVE MADE 


of Any. 





This cut represents 
our New ‘ B”’ Corset, 
which is one of the 
most desirable of our 
line. Made in White, 
Dove and Black. 


A Specialty. 





A Perfect Fit and Absolute Comfort Assured. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


| Successors to Thomson, Langdon & Co., New York, Sole Mfrs. 





27 & 29 White St. 





| portions and require- 





order. 
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Ladies’ Silk 


Rube 
Mackintosh 
Garments, 


The most beauti- 
ful 
this or any other 








ever shown in 


market, weighing 
only from 10 to 12 
oz. each. 


Send for samples 
? and directions for 
measuring. 


BARKER & CO., 


27 MAIDEN LANE, cor. NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LADIES 





|WHO VALUE A REFINED COMPLEXION 





MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
OWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant ‘ee to the 
in. emoves pimples, freckles and discol- 
orations, and makes the skin delicately soft 
and beautiful. It ab. no lime, white lead 
or arsenic. In three shades: pink or flesh, 


white and brunette. For sale by 


All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
Or mailed on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. Address, 
J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Kto. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT repre- 
sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support 1s pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
jog aye A attention 
to the physical pro- 














ments of the growing 

little ones has been 

given in shaping the 
arts, and from the 
arge variety of sizes, 

from stock 

aa Ladies’ Ww hole "Bu w = Without Bones, 





rod _ can be perfectly fitted 


17 
300 


. “ Boned Front only, 0 
” 60s, *i8 Laced Back, Boned front and bae k, 2.25 
= 610, Misses’ Ww hole Bac k. without Bones, 1. 50 
= oned, 1.75 
= & 21; Children’s—w ithout Bones, 15 
“631, Infants’ 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR ME ASU RING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants take chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 


desire to learn more about this meritorious «- nt. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 


| prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactor y, we 


will exchange or refund the money, if returned in ‘good 
Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Ge One good Agent w ee for every City and Town 
in the United States. Addres 


GEORCE FROST & CO., 
31 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 












No more bones 
to break and 
hurt thewear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 


With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks 
the lacer, will 
never pull out 
nor stain the 
» clothing. 





BALL’S S GORSETS Are BONED WI WITH KABO. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
CAGO and NEW YOR 
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DECEMBER. 
Th. 19. Louis Napoleon chosen President of France, 1848. 


Fr. 20. 
Sa. 21. 
Su. 22. 
Mo. 23. 
Tu. 24. 
We. 25. 


Battle of Holly Springs, Miss., 1862. 

Ben. Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, born, 1804. 
Plymouth, Mass., settled by the Pilgrims, 1620. 
Washington resigned his Commission, 1783. 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, died, 1869. 
Sir Isaac Newton born, 1642. 





For the Companion. 
WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 


When Christmas comes with mirth and cheer, 
To clasp the circlet of the year, 

Then forth we go for holly and pine, 

Our wreaths of evergreen to twine; 

Then swift we trip across the snow, 

To find the gleaming mistletoe, 

And straight and tall and branching free, 

We haste to choose the Christmas-tree. 


When Christmas comes, for Mother and Kate, 

All sorts of sweet surprises wait; 

And little fingers thrill with joy 

As pretty gifts their skill employ. 

When Christmas comes each tries her best | 
To make it beautiful for the rest, 

And no one thinks of selfish e, 
But seeks his neighbor to serve and please. 





When Christmas comes, there is none so poor 
He will turn the beggar from his door; 

When Christmas comes the rich and great 
Search out their brothers of low estate, 

And the sleigh-bells ring, the church-bells chime, 
The children sing in the merry time, 

And smiles and greetings leap to lips, 

That long were set in grief’s eclipse, 

For angels of comfort come and go, 

Within the Yule-Log’s radiant glow. 


When Christmas comes, I think again, 

Heaven stoops to wish good-will to men, 

And God Who loves this earth of ours. 
ith love once more the whole earth dowers; 

And the Babe who slept on Mary’s knee, 

Once more brings peace to you and me; 

And storms may beat, and winds be wild, 

But the lowly mother, the Holy Child, 

As in the manger, charm us yet. 

All strife and evil our souls forget. 

And each believing worshipper 

Brings gold and frankincense and myrrh, 

And the tongues of hate are hushed and dumb, 

When again the Christmas angels come. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





For the Companion. 
WELCOMED. 


The manager of one of the largest retail stores 
in the country recently gave an account of his 
first effort to introduce colored saleswomen and 
clerks into his establishment. Whatever may be 
the individual opinion of the readers of The Com- 
panion upon this question, they will find in this 
true story that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. 

A young woman came to the manager, asking 
for employment. She was the daughter of a 
well-known, eloquent clergyman; she had been 
thoroughly educated; she was intelligent, refined | 
in manner, and brought testimonials which proved 
that she was perfectly competent for the work; 
but — 

‘‘But she was a mulatto. I hesitated a moment,”’ 
says the manager, ‘‘and then determined to make | 
the experiment. ‘There was a department in| 
which but about twelve women were emploved. I 
took her into it, and placed her at a desk between | 
two of the clerks who, by birth and education, | 
deserved, to an exceptional degree, the title of | 
gentlewomen. 

‘Here,’ I thought, ‘if anywhere, the prejudice 
against her color will be shown.’ 

“In an hour after my return to my office our | 
general superintendent, whose business it is to| 
take in and discharge all employés, came to me | 
in great excitement. 

‘**What have you done?’ he exclaimed. ‘You | 
know the prejudice against the employment of 
colored people. We shall have a panic! All of | 
our hundreds of clerks will strike!’ 

‘**Why ?’ I said. ‘Because one gentle, educated 
girl, whose skin is dark, wants to earn her living 
among them ?” 

«There is no use in arguing,’ he said, ‘the preju- 
dice is there. When they go to luncheon at noon 
and she is found among them, there will be an 
outbreak.’ 

“T made light of his alarm; but I was anxious, 
nevertheless, and*when the noon hour approached 
and the girls began to crowd the passages leading | 
to the lunch-room, I went into a gallery where, 
unseen, I could command the room. ‘The clerks 
and saleswomen by the hundred were seated at | 
the tables, chatting quietly together. 

“A door opened and the new clerk entered. 
On either side of her were the two ladies beside 
whom I had placed her. They ushered her in| 
with a little smiling ceremony, as a welcome new- 
comer. They were, I saw, purposely treating her 
as their guest. Leading the way to a table, they 
placed her between them. 

“There was an instant’s silence in the room. 
Then I saw everywhere pleased glances and nods 
exchanged, which showed that the womanly, kind 
act was seen and appreciated, and then the talk 
and laughter were calmly resumed. 

“The superintendent at my elbow heaved a sigh 
of relief. ‘The danger is over,’ he said. 

“The new clerk was gentle, self-respecting and 
courteous, as are most of her race. I could not 
tell, however, in what way she was regarded by 
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her companions until Christmas Day came. The | 


store is kept open on that day until noon. It is 
the custom among the clerks and saleswomen in 
the morning to exchange little gifts of trifling 
value but rich with kindly meaning. 

‘*When the new clerk came to her desk that 
day she found it heaped high with little tokens, 
each with some written word of friendly greeting. 
She glanced around, dropped her head upon her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

‘*Her heart had been heavy with fears when she 
began this new life, but this day on which Christ 
came to bring good-will to earth took them all 
away.” 

+~@, 
A HOLIDAY PARASITE. 


The mistletoe has always been an importan: guest 
at English winter festivities from the time of the 
ancient Druids until now. The evergreen plant, 
in great veneration 
by the Briton priests, is now valued 
next to the Christmas-tree. 
Every year it becomes more 
popular. This An- 
glomania is joyous 
and healthful. The 
house that has not 
at this season a 
twig of mistletoe 
perched over some 
doorway or under a 
prominent chande- 
lier has either no 
children in it, or is 
unable to procure 
the rare parasite. 

The derivation of the word is from the German 
word mist, which is supposed to have reference to 
the belief that the seeds are deposited by birds who 
eat the berries, and the Norwegian word tein, the 
prong of a tree or twig. Stormonth’s dictionary 
spells the word misletoe. 





The shrub extends from Sweden to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is common in the southern counties of 
England, where it grows upon many varieties of 
trees, especially the apple-tree, which it sometimes 
kills. The English variety is the loranthacee viscum. 

The American mistletoe is quite different from its 
It has leaves of a more yellowish 
green; its stem is brittle and green-black, and it has 
translucent pearl-like berries. Nuttall, an American 


| naturalist born in England, made a new genus for it, 


and called it phoradendron (borne toa tree). What 
we see in the Christmas books is the variety known 
as P. flavescens. 

The way to get mistletoe in South Carolina is like 
the way of the transgressor. You cannot make it 
easy. Like all sinners, you need a guide. Take one, 
otherwise you will not get much. The plant always 
attaches itself to trees in swamps or very near them. 

Your guide soon discovers the coy parasite at the 
top of some oak or gum-tree right in the middle of 
a large pool of water. Rubber boots are a desperate 
need. You will be surprised to find them useful in 
climbing as well as in wading. 

The trees are desolate and bare, their deadness 
unrelieved omens by the patches of brilliant green 
on the topmost branches. The effect is so romantic, 
the prize so inaccessible, that before you start the 
dangerous climb, with mistletoe above, and water 
below to deaden a possible or rather probable fall, 
you wonder how many blushing maids will be kissed 
under those branches. 

That climb will not be easy. You are entangled 
in dead limbs, scratchy boughs, that would almost 
discourage a bruin. It will take you fully a quarter 
of an hour to get to the top. Then you will stand 
on a dead, swaying arm, with the precious green 
leaves on all sides of you. 

Fortunately, the mistletoe’s brittleness makes it 
easy to break it off bit by bit, otherwise you would 
have been at your wits’ ends to get any at all. Down 
the berried branches drop, fully sixty feet, until the 
tree is stripped bare. 

Then the descent! Virgil says, ‘Facilis descen- 
sus.” The dignified poet would have written differ- 
ently if he had gone up a dead oak-tree after mistle- 
toe. You will, however, have skilfully acccomplished 
your undertaking until you are about twenty feet 
from the bog, when a dead limb breaks, and away 
you go—hands barked, shins barked. The guide and 
his dog bark, too. 

You end ignominiously in mistletoe and water up 
to your knees; but who cares? Every bruise or 
scratch is equivalent to a box going North. 


+2 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


In Germany and Holland, learned men are prepar- 
ing to celebrate the invention of the compound 
microscope, which occurred in 1590, at the beautiful 
Dutch city of Middelburg. The idea of the instru- 
ment was originated by a firm of spectacle-makers 
of Middelburg, Hans Zansz, or Jansen as it is often 
given, and his son Zacharias Zansz. It is not 
known whether it was the father or the son who 
first thought of using the double lens, but probably 
it was the son. He made microscopes for several 
years of such excellence that they were not materially 
improved upon until the present century. 


Every drop of water can be a microscope. This 
we often perceive when by chance a drop has exactly 
under it some small object with which we are 
acquainted. It is magnified by the liquid lens, as it 
would be by cue of crystal. 

The most ancient civilizations possessed the art of 
—— convex glasses with magnifying power, 
or they have been found in the ruins of their cities. 
Such glasses had, and still have, many important 
uses, but it was the combination of two lenses which 
began the development of that marvellous instru- 
ment of modern times, the compound microscope. 

Why should men celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of such an invention? 

The complete answer to this question would fill an 
encyclopedia in many large volumes. Take, for 
example, the art of healing, which has made more 
real progress during the last century than it had 
made before from the beginning of time.. It is 
indebted for this advance chiefly to the use of the 
microscope, which has revealed essential facts as to 


the nature and causes of disease, and thus suggested | 


both the means of avoiding and of curing it. 
Botany, zodlogy, geology, chemistry, all are greatly 


indebted to this instrument, and the debt is increas. | 


ing every hour. A pall of darkness would fall over 
the future of science if the microscope were stricken 
out of existence. 

The students of a class in one of our colleges 
smiled when their professor claimed a higher rank 
for the microscope than for the telescope. Observing 
the smile, he went a step further, and declared that, 
in his opinion, the invention of the microscope had 
done more for man than the discovery of America. 
This caused some of the boys to laugh outright, but 
the professor made out a strong case for his favorite 
instrument. 

The world in general sides with Columbus, who is 
renowned throughout Christendom, and is going to 
have a grand centennial in 1892 all to himself, while 


a 


iographical dictionary, and when he is, his name is 
generally spelled wrong. 
| Next year, perhaps, will make amends. 
h 


| mad Zacharias Zansz is scarcely mentioned in any | On one occasion the boys had been howling for 


All who | supply ship came they should be satistied. 
ave escaped hydrophobia through the discoveries | was descried in the distance, I collected twenty-tive 
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sardines with a vigor of language not to be repeated 
on shore, and I made up my mind that when the 
As she 


|of M. Pasteur will gladly lay a wreath upon the | dollars from each officer, this being the average 


grave of the Dutch optician. The tireless and 


mess bill for the month, and went on board the 


| thoughtful use of the microscope constitutes the | Bermuda, where I bought every sardine she had, 


whole career of M. Pasteur. 


> a 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


| 
(Written for the Christmas Festival of Trinity | 


Church, Boston, and not before pubiished.] 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
ut at Christmas it always is young. 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
| And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, | 
When the song of the angels is sung. 
It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the suow-flakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out with delight, | 
That mankind are the children of God. 
On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 
And to every blind wanderer opens the door 
Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 
The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest have trod. 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
hat mankind are the children of God. 
1889, PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
| — (Oe 
GOOD TASTE. 
“You may name this boy, Mary,” said a man to 
| his wife, when their fifth child was a few weeks old, 
“only you must call him John.” The father had had 
his own way with the other four, and it was no more 
| than fair that he should consult his wife’s taste for 











once. It isa pleasure to see husbands thus consid- 
lerate. The Detroit Tribune records a similar in- 
| stance: 


An elderly couple entered a dry-goods store on 
Woodward Avenue. He was slim and tall, and she 
was round and short. 

“My wife and I have come to do some shopping,” 
he said to the clerk. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; my wife wants a new dress to take home.” 

“Ah!” 

“Just show her what you have. Let her select 
whatever she wants.” 


| mess without disgust. 


“What line of goods will you have, madam?” 


asked the clerk. 

“Oh, something in silk,’? answered the husband 
for her. 

The clerk took down a roll of bright-colored pat- 
terns. 

“How does that please you, madam?” he asked. 

“No, that is too bright,” said the husband. 

‘How do you like this, madam?” asked the clerk, 
displaying another roll. 

“No, my wife doesn’t like that,” he returned. 
is too dark.” 

Again and again the clerk displayed his wares be- 
fore them, always appealing to the taste of the wife, 
and being answered by the husband. 


“It 


“Well,” said the latter at length, “I guess this | 


piece will do. Wrap it up.” 
— they were on the street, he remarked to his 
wife: 
“That’s a nice piece of goods you selected, Mary.” 
A look of quiet humor stole into the old lady’s 
eyes, but she merely answered, quietly, as she 
glanced affectionately into his face : 
| “Do you think so, John?” 


+or — 
} HIDDEN GIFTS 


“Where shall we hide the Christmas presents?” | 
This was always the great question with the Jones | 


girls at holiday-time, for their mischievous brother 
Johnny liked nothing better than to prowl about 
the house, prospecting for his presents before the 
time was ripe. Last year he had ransacked drawers 
and closets without scruple, and he declared he 
should be very likely to do so again, if he felt like it. 


“T shouldn’t think you’d want to peek,” said his | 


eldest sister, Mary, indignantly; ‘but I know one 
place where you won’t ever think of looking.” 


“I'll bet you don’t,” said Johnny, confidently. | 


“You'll see I'll get scent of ’em, wherever you put 
’em, the same as a mouse does of clicese.” 

The secret place that Mary was so sure of was the 
box at the top and back of her little parlor organ. 
Here the sisters hid the things they had made and 
beught for Johnny, and as everything was still un- 
disturbed on Christmas Eve, they went to bed con- 
tent. 

Johnny, who had gone about looking puzzled for 
days, stole downstairs very early, before it was 





light, on Christmas morning. Nobody heard him | 


go down; nobody heard him creep quietly back to 
bed. 


and, in the way of tea stores, not much else. 

Wasn’t the ward-room serene for about a week? 

“Our caterer is all right; he knows what we 
want.” “Poke Pills up now and then, and there’s 
no better fellow going.”” Such expressions as these 
took the place of the customary growling. 

But in ten days, more or less, sardines began to 
cloy. ‘“‘Wonder if the doctor bought any spiced 
salmon?’’ one would be heard to say. “I’m awfully 
fond of smoked beef occasionally,” another man 


| would remark. 


ut all such hints were without avail. Till the 


| supply ship came again we had to stick to the sar- 


dines, which were never again mentioned in that 
For my own part, it was 
fifteen years before I tasted another. 

— +o, 
PET LEMUR. 


A pet quite unfamiliar to most animal lovers is 
the black-headed lemur, a native of Madagascar. 


| One of these little creatures was an inmate of Olive 
| Thorne Miller’s 


household, for a year, and she 


| describes its habits and pranks in a recent number 


of the Popular Science Monthly. 


The intelligence of this creature was notable. He 
knew his own blankets instantly, whenever he saw 
them, and was quite positive ti.ut no one had a right 
to touch them; he learned his name readily, always 
answered when spoken to, and came at a call, like a 
dog. He also knew his own bo: his chosen seats, 
and insisted that they should not be used by others. 
In pictures he recognized a bird, or at least, he tried 
to snatch it out of the paper, and the same with 
figures that looked like insects. 

Perhaps the greatest fun in our little captive’s 
residence in a parlor was with a newspaper. The 
thing that inspired his first interest in the article 
was being told to let it alone, when he longed to 
tear it up. That ungratified desire made us con- 
stant trouble, till at last I resolved to give him his 
wish. 

I took an old paper, and put it on the floor for him. 
He came with a big leap into the middle of it, when 
the rustle instantly scared him off, in a second 
bound as tremendous as the first. He soon returned, 
however, and began again. He turned somersaults 
on it, rolled over on it, took hold of one corner and 
rolled himself ps in it. 

But during all these performances, every fresh 
rustle of the paper put him in a panic, and he leaped 
spasmodically away,— a wild frolic impossible to 
describe, with attitudes so grotesque, movements so 
unexpected, and terror and joy so closely united, 
that it was the funniest exhibition one can imagine. 

The next evening I arranged a newspaper tent- 
wise on the floor. The lemur looked at it, contem- 
plating the tempting passage-way under it, then 
dashed frantically through, and flew to the highest 
retreat in the room, as if he had taken his life in his 
hands. 

He returned—for it was impossible to keep away— 
and resumed the gambols, the hagd-springs, the 
various fantastic exercises, and between each two 
antics he flung himself about the room as if he had 
gone mad, ending every romp by sitting a few sec- 
onds motionless, with a grave and solemn air, us if 
it were out of the question that he could be guilty 
of anything frivolous. 





+or — 


THE TRAMP’S GOVERNOR. 


“I do not believe in encouraging beggary,” said 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, “but when a 
hungry man calls at my door, he isn’t going away 
unsatisfied. That’s been my principle for a good 
many years, and I wislr it always had been. Every 
one in town knows that I feed tramps, and yet I do 
not have a dozen culls in a year. 


“I’ve heard some sad stories, I assure you,” he 
continued, “‘and I have learned that a good dinner, 
when a man is discouraged and friendless, may save 
him from crime or suicide. 

“Twenty years ago my buildings were burned, as 
I then thought, by a tramp whom, the day before, I 
had turned away when he asked for a dinner. 

“T had the man arrested, and after he had served 
three years at hard work in the State prison, a stable- 
boy confessed to having set the fire by smoking. I 
have been trying to atone for that injustice ever 
since, but the poor fellow only lived a year after he 
was out of prison. 

“T have five men in my employ who came to town 
as tramps, and they are faithful, efficient workmen. 
And there’s John S——; there isn’t a man about 
here more respected to-day than he is. Fifteen years 
ago he begged a dinner at my house. He’d been 
unfortunate, hadn’t a cent, and was completely dis- 
couraged. He has told me since that that dinner 
saved him, for he had grown fairly desperate, and 
was resolved, if turned from my house, to go to the 


| bad and turn thief. 


After breakfast his sisters called him into the par- | 


lor to receive his gifts. 

“They are in this room,” said Mary, “and as you 
haven’t found them, I will let you know where we 
have kept them.” 

She went and opened the back of the 

“Of all things!” she exclaimed. 

“T should say so!” echoed her sisters. 

There on top of their presents for Johnny were 
his for them,—a bottle of patchouli apiece. 

“T told you I’d get scent of your presents,” said 
| naughty Johnny; ‘and there’s the scent, you see.” 
| The girls had to laugh, but Mary shook him until 
| his teeth rattled. 


organ. 


SATIETY. 


The less men have to do, the more likely they are 
to grumble about their dinner. 
few places in the world where this is better exem- 
plified than on a man-of-war. So Surgeon Hutchin- 
son found it, and in his ‘Life on the Texan Block- 

| ade” he tells us how he once got the better of the 


| fault-finders with whom he had to deal. 


We spent many of the nights in fishing for sea- 


| trout, sheepshead and croakers, the last being little 

| beauties, that would croak like frogs for several 

| minutes after coming on deck. All these made a 
welcome addition to our ship’s fare, and I, as caterer | 
for the mess, was especially glad to get them. | 

To provide three times a day for twenty-five hun- 

pry men, every one of them accustomed to dainty 

iving, is no light task, even when markets are near | 
| and good; but to do it at sea, from canned goods, 

ship’s rations, and what could be bought once a/| 
month from the supply steamer, this I found a thing 
| all but impossible. 

It was awful sometimes to hear the men growl: 
| “Oh, confound this salt horse, doctor! Can’t you do 
| better than that?” “Same piece that Old Pill-garlic 
| gave us last week!” “Catch me astonishing my 

stomach with that stuff!” etc., ete. f 
| Such were some of the remarks that used to greet | 
| me as I took my place at the foot of the table. Reg- | 
| ularly once a week I flared up in return, brought the | 

mess-books out, slammed them down on the table, | 
| and told them to choose another caterer and be done 
| with it; but, after all, no one else suited them so 
well, and I remained the housekeeper for the mess 
for more than a year. 


Probably there are | 


| 
| 


| that it might run free, and in so doing was caught 


‘I don’t want to boast of my good works, but it’s 
a very pleasant feeling to know that you’ve helped a 


| brother-man upon his feet again. 


“And then I don’t suppose that I should have been 
governor if I hadn’t been the friend of poor men. 
You know they call me the ‘tramp’s governor,’ and 
I’m proud of the title. 

“IT don’t encourage beggary, as I said at first, but 


| when a brother-man gets so reduced that he must 


beg his way, he’ll find me ready to help him with a 
dinner and a friendly word. No man wants to be 
down at the foot, and if he gets a chance, he may 
Start again and come out all right.” 

Neither does the writer, to whom Governor Curtin 
told this story, believe in encouraging beggary, but 
he does believe in being ready to help an unfortunate 
brother up instead of down. 


a 
DRAGGED UNDER. 


A whale had been harpooned, and the captain dis- 
covered that the line was caught in the bow of the 
boat. He stooped to throw it out from the chock so 


by a turn around his left wrist, and the next instant 
found himself overboard. He remained perfect], 
conscious while he was dragged downward with 
unknown force and swiftness. It appeared to him 
that his arm would be torn from the socket, so great 
was the resistance of the water. 


He was only too well aware of his peril, and that 
his only chance for life was to cut the line. But he 
could not remove his right arm from his side, to 
which it was fastened by the pressure of the ele- 
ment through which he was being drawn. 

When he first opened his eyes, it seemed as though 
a stream of fire was passing before them; but as he 
descended it grew dark and he felt a terrible pressure 
on his brain, and a roaring as of thunder in his 
ears. Yet he remained conscious and made repeated 
efforts to reach the knife in his belt. 

At last he felt his strength failing and his brain reel- 
ing; but just at that moment the line for an instant 
slackened. -He reached his knife, and immediately 
the line again became taut. The edge of the knife 
was upon it, and by a desperate effort of his ex- 
hausted energies, the man freed himself. 

After that he remembered a feeling of suffocation, 
a gurgling spasm, and all was over, until he awoke 
to an agonizing sense of pain in the boat. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MONEY-SHOP. 

Jack Russell was five years old and ten days 
over; therefore it 
plain that he was now 
a big boy. He had 
left off kilts, and his 
trousers had as many 
buttons as it ® pos- 
sible for fad to 
have, and his’ bots 
had a noble squeak in 
them. What would 
you have more? 

This being the case, 
of course Jack could 
go down town with 
his mamma when she 
went shopping, a thing 
that little boys cannot 
do as a rule. 

One day in Christ- 
mas week, when all 
the shops were full of 
pretty things, Jack 
and his mamma found 
themselves in the gay 
street, with crowds of 
people hurrying toand 
fro, all carrying par- 
cels of every imagi- 
nable shape. 

The air was crisp 
and tingling, the 
sleigh-bells made a 
merry din, and every- 
body looked cheerful 
and smiling, as if they 
knew that Christmas 
was only five days off. 

Almost everybody, 
for as Jack stopped to | 
look in at a shop- 
window, he saw some 
one who did not look 
cheerful. It was a poor 
woman, very thinly 
and miserably clad, 
and holding a little 
boy by the hand. 

The boy was Jittle, 
because he wore pet- 
ticoats (oh, such poor, 
ragged petticoats!), 
but he was taller than 
Jack. He was look- 
ing longingly at the 
toys in the window. 

“QO mother!"’ he 
cried, ‘‘see that little 
horse! Oh, I wish I 
had a little horse !’" 

““My dear,”’ said the 
poor woman, sighing, 
‘if I can give you an 
apple to eat with your 
bread on Christmas 
Day, you must be 
thankful, for I can do 
no more. Poor peo- 
ple can’t have pretty 
things like those.” 

“Come, Jack!” said 
Mrs. Russell, draw- 
ing him on hastily. 
“What are you stop- 
ping for, child ?”’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ asked 
Jack, trudging along 
stoutly, but looking 
grave and perplexed, 
“why can’t poor peo- 
ple have nice things ?” 

“Why? Oh,” said 
Mrs. Russell, who had 
not noticed the poor 
woman and her boy, 
‘because they have no 
money to buy them. 


is 


Pretty things cost 
money, you know.”" 
Jack thought this 


over a little in his own 
way; then, “But, mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘why don’t 
they buy some money at the money-shop ?” 

Mrs. Russell only laughed at this, and patted 
Jack’s head and called him a “little goose,’’ and 
then they went into a large shop, and bought a 
beautiful wax doll for Sissy. 

But Jack’s mind was still at work, and while 
they were waiting for the flaxen-haired beauty to 
be wrapped in white tissue paper and put in a 
box, he pursued his inquiries. 

‘Where do you get your money, mamma, 
dear ?”’ 

‘‘Why, your dear papa gives me my money, 


| pity. 


Jacky, boy. Didn’t you see him give me all 


those nice erisp bills this morning ?”’ 

‘‘And where does dear papa get Ais money ?” 

“O child, how you do ask questions! He gets 
it at the bank.”’ 

‘*Then is the bank the money-shop, mamma ?"’ 

Mrs. Russell laughed absent-mindedly, for, in 
truth, her thoughts were on other things, and she 
was only hali-listening to the child, which was a 
‘Yes, dear,”’ she said. ‘It is the only | 
money-shop I know of. Now you must not ask 
me any more questions, Jack. You distract me!’’ 

But Jack had no more questions to ask. 


The next day, as the cashier at the N 
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in his eye. 
like, sir ?”’ 


‘‘About a fousand dollars, I fink,’’ said Jack, 
(It does sometimes happen that big 
boys cannot pronounce “th” distinetly, but they 


promptly. 


are none the less big for that.) 


‘‘A thousand dollars!’’ repeated the cashier. 
“That’s a good deal of money, young gentle- 


man :”’ 
“<I know it,”’ said Jack. 


“Oh, indeed !"" said the cashier, with a twinkle 
“And how much money would you 


“TI wants a good deal. | 
I have brought some fings to pay for it,’ he 


They all had gray hair, and two of them wore 
gold-bowed spectacles ; but they looked very kind, 
anfi one of them beckoned Jack to come to him. 

“What is ali this, my little lad?’’ he asked, 
“Did any one send you here to get money ?”’ 

Jack shook his head stoutly. ‘No,’ he said, 
“T comed myself; but I am not little. I stopped 
being little when I had trousers.’’ 

**T see!”’ saidthe gentleman. ‘Of course. But 
what made you think you could get money here ?”’ 

The blue eyes opened wide. 

‘Mamma said that papa got his money here; 


added, confidently; and opening the big bundle | and I asked her if this wag a money shop, and 


Merry Christmas in the Olden Time. 


Bank was busily adding up an endless column of 
figures, he was startled by hearing a voice which 
apparently came from nowhere. 

No face appeared at the little window in the 
gilded grating, and yet a sweet, silvery voice was 
certainly saying, with great distinctness, “If you 
please, I should like to buy some money.” 

He looked through the window and saw a small 
boy, carrying a bundle almost as big as himself. | 

‘““What can I do for you, my little man ?” asked | 
the cashier, kindly. | 

“T should like to buy some money, please,’’ re- 
peated Jack, very politely. 


|and disappeared. 


official a hobby-horse, a drum (nearly new), 
set of building-blocks and a paint-box. 
‘It’s a very good hobby-horse,”’ he said, proudly. 


“Tt has real hair, and he will go just as fast as— | 


as you can make him go.” 

Here the cashier turned red in the face, coughed, 
‘Perhaps he is having a fit, 
like the yellow kitten,” said Jack to himself, 
calmly ; and he waited with cheerful patience till 
he should get his money. 

In a few moments the cashier returned, and 
taking him by the hand, led him kindly into a 
back room, where three gentlemen were sitting. 





ational | with great pride, he displayed to the astonished | she said it was the only money shop she knowed 


of. So I comed.’’ 

“Just so,’’ said the 
kind gentleman, strok- 
ing the curly head be- 
fore him. ‘And you 
brought these things 
to pay for themoney ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, 
cheerfully. ‘*’Cause 
you buy fings with 
money, you see, so I 
s’pose you buy money 
with fings.”’ 

“And what did you 
mean to with a 
thousand dollars ?”” 
asked the gentleman. 
“Buy candy, eh?” 

Then Jack looked 
up into the gentle gray 
eyes, and told his little 
story about the poor 
woman whom he had 
seen the day before. 
*“‘She was so poor !”’ he 
said. ‘Her little boy 
could not have any 
Christmas at all, only 
an apple and some 
bread, and I’m sure 
that isn’t Christmas. 
And she hadn’t any 
money, not any at all. 
So I fought I would 
buy her some, and then 
she could get every- 
thing she wanted.”’ 

By this time the two 
other old gentlemen 
had their hands in their 
pockets; but the first 
one motioned to them 
to wait, and taking the 
little boy on his knee, 
he told him in a few 
simple words what a 
bank really was, and 
why one could not 
buy money there. 

‘But you see, dear,” 
he added, seeing the 
disappointment in the 
child’s face, ‘*you have 


do 


here in your hands 
the very things that 
poor woman would 


like to buy for her little 
boy. Give her the fine 
hobby-horse and the 
drum and the paint- 
box, too, if you like, 
and she can give him 
the finest Christmas 
that ever a poor boy 
had.” 

Jack’s face lighted 
up again, and a smile 
flashed through the 
tears that stood in his 
sweet blue eyes. ‘I 
never fought of that!’’ 
he cried, joyfully. 

*‘And,”’ continued 
the old gentleman, 
drawing a gold piece 
from his pocket and 
putting it in the little 
chubby hand, ‘you 
may give that to the 
poor woman, to buy 
a turkey with.” 

“And that,’’ cried 
the second old gentle- 
man, putting another 
gold piece on top of it, 
“to buy mince - pies 
with.” 

“And that,” cried 
the third old gentle- 
man, while a_ third 


. f: & 4 
Mba b. 


aj| gold piece clinked on the other two, ‘‘to buy a 


plum-pudding with.” 

‘‘And God bless you, my dear little hboy!"’ said 
the first gentleman, ‘‘and may you always keep 
your loving heart, and never want a piece of 
money to make Christmas for the poor.”’ 

Little Jack looked from one to the other with 
radiant eyes. ‘You are rery good shopkeepers,”’ 
he said, ‘I love you all very much. I should 
like to kiss you all, please.”’ 

And none of those three old gentlemen had 
ever had so sweet a kiss in his life. 

Laura E. RicHarps. 











For the Companion. 


THE HAPPIEST BIRTHDAY. 
The birthday of a friend we love 
s ever welcome, ever dear; 

And yet, all other days above, 

Through the glad circle of the year, 

s this one, crowned with Christmas cheer. 

And centuries have rolled along, 

And other days, forgotten, glide, 
While this is kept with joy and song. 

The dust of ages cannot hide 

The birth-time ofshe Crucified. 
We love the day, the happy day, 

In which the fair and holy Child 
In Bethlehem’s manger cradled lay; 

We love the mother, pure and mild, 

Who looked upon His face and smiled. 
But most we love, we worship Him, 

The Prince of Peace, the Saviour, slain. 
Our eyes with grateful tears are dim, 

We weep, remembering all His pain; 

We hope, because He rose again. 

Mrs. MCVEAN-ADAMS, 
42> 
INDIAN CHRISTMAS. 


Away up on the northern shore of Lake Winnipeg 
is Norway House, one of the oldest and largest 
stations of the Hudson Bay Company. To this point 
the Indians of a large territory bring their furs for 
sale or exchange. In the winter season Norway 
House has been a lively place for many years, espe- 
cially during the holidays, when the company has 
been accustomed to provide some appropriate enter- 
tainment for its Indian hunters and trappers. A 
Christmas dinner given here more than forty years 
ago is described by Mr. Ballantyne. 


It was with something like awe that I entered the 
room, and beheld two long rows of tables, with pud- 
dings, pies, tarts, stews, hashes, and vegetables of 
all shapes, sizes and descriptions smoking thereon. 
I feared for the Indians, although they can stand a 
great deal in the way of repletion; moderation being, 
of course, out of the question, with such abundance 
of good things placed before them. 

A large shell was sounded after the manner of a 
bugle, and all the Indians of the village walked into 
the room and seated themselves, the women on one 
side of a long table, the men on the other. Mr. 
Evans stood at the head, and asked a blessing; and 
then commenced a work of demolition, the like of 
which has not been seen since the foundation of the 
world! 

The pies had strong crusts, but the knives were 
stronger; the paste was hard and the interior tough, 
but Indian teeth were harder and Indian jaws 
tougher; the dishes were gigantic, but the stomachs 
were capacious, 80 that ere long numerous skeletons 
and empty dishes alone graced the board. 

One old woman, of a dark-brown complexion, 
with qivaine black eyes and awfully long teeth, set 
up in the wholesale line, and demolished the viands 
so rapidly that those who sat beside her, fearing « 
dearth in the land, began to look angry; fortunately, 
however, she gave in suddenly, while in the middle 
of « venison pasty, and reclining languidly back- 
wards, with a sweetly contented expression of coun 
tenance, while her breath came thickly through her 
half-opened mouth, she gently fell asleep,—and 
thereby, much to her chagrin, lost the tea and cakes 
which were served out soon afterwards by way of 
dessert. 

When the seniors had finished, the juveniles were 
admitted in a crowd, and these soon cleared away 
the remnants of the feast. 


+o 
IDLE-MINDED. 
The inordinate curiosity of many idle-minded 
persons is as surprising as it is amusing to those not 


accustomed to giving their attention to the affairs 
of others. There are persons who will “wonder” 


for hours about things that ought not to concern | 


them in the least. 


“T wonder who that man is,” a certain woman 
would say every time she saw a stranger pass her 
house. “He aint any one I ever saw before; wonder 
what he wants on our street. He’s going into Mr. 
Smith’s house. Well, now, what can he want in 
there? I don’t believe he’s anybody they know, but 
he didn’t look like a pedler or an agent.” 

At another time she would glance out of her win- 
dow, and say: 

“There’s Mrs. Gray going by; I wonder where 
she’s going. She was pee, town yesterday, and I 
shouldn’t think she’d be going again to-day. I won- 
der what she’s got in that bundle.’ 

She was standing at the window one day when she 
suddenly called out to the other members of her 
family: ““O, Mary, James, come here, quick! Sarah, 
you come, too—hurry!” 

Hastening to the window, their attention was 
directed to an old white cow just going around a 
corner. 

“Now, whose cow do you suppose that is?’? was 
the eager question of this curious-minded woman. 
‘It’s one I never saw before, anyhow.” 





+~@D> 
ORCADIAN CRADLE-SONG. 
In the Orkney Islands live stories and songs that 
belong to the time of the Norsemen. More than 


that, they are the originals of some of our most 
popular music and verse. 


The following specimen can be read with little | 


difficulty, and the difficulty only heightens its charm. 
Trowies ire fairies; peerie means small; pirrin 
is a little one; /assack a little lass. 


Ba, ba, lammie noo, 
Cuddle doon tae mammie; 
Trowies canna tak’ thoo, 
Hushie ba, lammie. 


Me bonnie peerie bird, 
Sleepin’ in me bosie; 
We manna speak a word 
*irrin’s noo sae cosie. 
Ba, ba, peerie t’ing, 
Sleep a bonnie nappie; 
Thoo'll sleep, an’ I'll sing, 
Makin’ lassack happy. 
Fedder’s fishin’ i’ the sea, 
Catchin’ cod wi’ herrin’, 
Bringin’ hame his fish tae thee— 
Tae me sonsie bairn. 
Ba, ba, lammie noo, 
Cuddle doon tae mammie; 
Trowies canna tak’ thoo, 
Hushie ba, lammie. 


+~@, 


Second girl (investigating the curios): I can’t 
make out why Miss Julia calls dese tings break her 
back. 

First girl: Ignunt chile! She don’t. 


She calls 
*em brick her back.—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE YOUTH’S 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


GO’S "BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. __ 
PENMANSHIP and SHORTHAND 


thoroughly taught by mail. To convince you that we 
ean give thorough instruction in penmanship oy mail, 
we will send a specimen lesson r 2 cents. We will 

ive a full course of 12 lessons for $3. We teach short- 

and by mail -— P—7- good positions for all pupils 
when competent. If you know something of shorthand 
come here and finish. 12 cards written for 20c. Send for 
Jree circulars to W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


WHAT JOHN G, WHITTIER SAYS: 

“1 find Tug Tavera pens so kindly sent me 
the best I have used for a long time. Indeed, I 
think they are a great improvement upon any 
now inthe market, and every writer who uses 
them will, like myself, heartily thank thee for 
them. I am truly thy friend, John G. Whittier.”” 


If your Stationer does not keep 
ALLOYED 
THE TADELLA “zinc PEN 
send us his business card and 10¢. for 
samples of 12 styles. ST. PAUL BOOK 
AND STATIONERY CO.. ST. PAUL, 
Minn., or HENRY BAINBRIDGE & CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. Mention this Paper. 




















Flour browned in the oven for thickening 
dark sauces, gravies and such soups as mock- 
turtle, is liable to have hard lumps scattered 
| through it. After it has been sufficiently col- 
ored and before putting it in the jar where it is 
usually kept until wanted, it should be passed 
through a Hunter Sifter. 

The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 

THE FRED. J.MEYERS MFG. CO., 

COVINGTON, Ky. 


$2.00 


KNIFE 


FOR (Same Knife showing both sides of it.) 








Lhis cutis 3 size of knife. 











t is more nutritious than other Oils. 


ENTERPR 


§§§ 5 § 
UNEXCELLED 
| FOR 
CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, 
Hash, 
Hog’s-Head 
Cheese, 
Chicken Saiad, 
Peppers, 
Chicken 
Croquettes, 
| &c., &c. 


~~ + 


——— 





One Pound 
per 
Minute. 


If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP-| 
PER from your 
Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 tousand | 
we will express by| 
first fast train. 


Mention this paper. 


COMPANION. 
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“What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of Han- 
son’s Magic Corn Salve I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 





CORN SALVE. 


Beautifully Engraved 
Corkscrew, Wh 
ranted the best knife that can be bought for Lue money. 

In order to introduce this line of cutlery we will send one 
of these Knives post-paid on receipt of 75 cents. 


IF YOU WANT 


Gloves, 
Goods, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





OF No. 


If your druggist does not —y! 

vince you that some imitation is just as good; send 

mailto W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 


Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


it, do not let him con- 





By Mail to all Parts U. S. 


Ladies’ Boot 


Only $1.89. 


A regular $3.00 Boot in all 
widths. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Our (Amazon) Kid the very 
best boot made, Opera Toe and 
Con:mon Sense, $3.50. 


Send for Catalogue. 


U.S. Boot & Shoe | 
co., 
P.O. Box 3272, 
BOSTON. | 

















Full size of Knife. 


‘ine Steel Blades, Strong 
ite Handle. Firmly put together. War- 


a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing | 
Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, Boxing | 
Base Ball, Gymnasium, Skates, Police | 
send six cents in stamps for 100-page 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


Cor. Washington St. and Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 





SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the Sopetie cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not offensive, bui instead sweet and agreeable. , 
ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


being made into an emulsion with an equal 


)f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 

‘This perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have im 

—It is unquestionably the purest and best €OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


ISE M’F’G CO., 


Third and Dauphin Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


mares | UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 
Clams, 
Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, 
Corn for Fritters, 
Tripe, 
Scrapple, Suet, 
Cocoanut, 
Also for making 
Beef Tea 
for Invalids, 
Pulverizing 
Crackers, 
&c., &c. 
ee ae 
SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
WARE and EOUSE 
FURNISHING STORES, 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed FREE. 


5. Family Sizc, 
Price. $2.00 





| The Aermotor runs and does eftective work 
| 


DEC. 19, 1889. 


Cuticura Remeoies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Dissases 
rom Pimpces To ScroruLas 


ATO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. P 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 





| nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 


fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples te scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for **How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sa 
S 
te 


¥, 








Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 49g 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 





Ours is a Steel Wheel. 
: Sails, Steel Bands, Steel 
Arms and a Malleable Iron Hub. Even the Bolt~ 
are cold pressed and of superior quality. The 
Whee! is built on the tension or bicycle plan. Thousands 
of them are in use. They have been and are sent the world 
over on approval, $50 buys our perfect Self-regulat- 
ing Steel Aermotor which does as much work as any 10- 
ft. wooden wheel. $100 buys our perfectly Self-regulating 
Steel Geared Wind Mil! for grinding grain, cutting 
feed, sawing wood, etc., which does as much work as 
any 16-ft. wooden wheel. We are the only makers of a 
Tilting Tower that never has to be climbed. {t 
saves human lives and doubles the life of the wheel. 


Itis an age of Steel. 
It has cold rolled Steel 


when all other wheels stand idle for want of 
wind. Send for copiously illustrated printed matter 
showing how to put power in your barn. THE 
AERMOTOR CQO., 110 & 112 8. Jefferson St., Chicago. 





WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented Sept. 23, 84. 


Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in allcities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of ten 
per cent. of the amount of 
| any order they can obtain 

from milk dealers for my 
Jars. 1is agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 
from your own dealer and 
others if you will try. 

Send for my catalo 1e 
showing advantages which 
will induce him to give 
you an order. 


| A. V. WHITEMAN, 


| 144 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


‘C)BOSTON 


Is the principal city in the United States 

for the sale of Custom Clothing. 

Pants to order $3.00 [XQ 
Suits to order $13.25 up 
if t© $30.00 tor fine goods. 

These are not ready 
made garments; L ut made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
wis') to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor! 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 cts. for samples, 4o in. tape, 
rules, and all particulars required to take your own 


|measure, for Coat, Pants and Vest. 
060 34 Hawley St., 


BAY STATE P ANTS Boston, Mass. 


Is Your Life Safe at Home? 





SEND FOR 


Price Lists 


and 


DESCRIPTIVE 


CIRCULARS. 
























































Now is the season 
of the year when 
your house is shut 
up and you are lia- 
ble to breathe im- 
pure air from a lack 
of sufficient venti- 
lation. This breeds 
disease and is abso- 
lutely dangerous to 
those who do not 
get plenty of out- 
door air. 

Every Family 
should have _ the 
Sherman ‘King’ 
Vaporizer. This 
simple and inex- 
pensive device 
purifies air in 
every place indoors. 

It never fails. 
Especially needed 
in Schools and 
Churches. Send for 
particulars. 





Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

















DEC. 19, 1889. 














——___ +r 
CATCHING OLD CRUSTY. 
There lived in the town of B—— an old and appar- 


ently friendless man known to many persons as “Old 
Crusty,” and the name seemed to fit him weil, and 
to describe his bearing toward his neighbors. It 
was rumored that he was a miser, and this did not 
add to the little respect people seemed to have for 
him. He lived in one or two rooms of an old house 
in the outskirts of the town, while he rented the 
rest of the house to any one so poor as to be forced 
to occupy such undesirable rooms. 


His tenants one winter were a poor widow and 
her five children. The two oldest, one a boy of 
twelve years named Walter, the other, Bryce, a year 
younger,—two sturdy little fellows,—did what a 
could to assist their mother, which was not enough 
to keep them from being very poor. 

‘They moved into the house with a marked distrust 
of Old Crusty. They had heard much against him, 
and their impression of the old man when they saw 
him confirmed what they had heard. 

He was in his own rooms most of the time, how- 
ever, and manifested some desire to be friendly 
when he met the boys, but they would have none of 
him. 

“I despise a miser,” said Bryce, stoutly, “and I 
don’t want anything to do with one.” 

Soon after they moved into the house the widow 
scraped enough money together to buy half a ton of 
coal at once. The coal was put into the shed side by 
side with Old Crusty’s coal, only a board partition 
separating the two bins. 

“You don’t s’pose he would take any of our coal, 
do you?” asked Walter of his mother. 

“No,” she replied. “I never suspect persons of 
doing wrong things until I have cause.’’ 

“Don’t you think our coal goes pretty fast?” asked 
Bryce one cold day a week or two later. 

“Yes,” replied his mother, “but it has been so 
very cold we have had to use a great deal of it.” 

“It’s my honest opinion that Old Crusty helps 
himself to a hodful of our coal once in a while,’ 
said Bryce to Walter a day or two later. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder. Misers will do anything 
rather than spend money. What makes you think 
he takes our coal?” 

“Well, he’s out there so often, and nearly ever 
night I hear him there after dark shovelling coal. 
He knows very well that we could see him in the 
daytime, because there’s a window right in front of 
our bin.” 

The result of their confidence was that the boys 
decided to watch Old Crusty. The very next night, 
just before they went to bed, they heard their land- 
| leave his room and go out. Then they heard 
— his coal-bod strike against the wall as he walked 
along. 

“He’s after more of our coal. I’m sure of it!” 
whispered Walter to Bryce. Their mother had just 
gone to bed, and the boys slipped out unobserved. 
It was a clear, moonlight night, and they could dis- 
tinctly see Old Crusty through the cracks in the build- 
ing. They watched him steadily until he left the 
coal-shed. 

When they came into the house their mother 
called out, ‘‘Where have you been, boys?” 

“Oh, just out to the coal-shed!” replied Walter, in 
a strangely subdued tone. 

“What were you doing out there at this time of 
the night?” 

“Oh, we were—well, we were watching Old Crus- 
ty,” said Walter, who always told the simple truth. 

“What was he doing?” 

“Well, he—he—the fact is, mother, he was shovel- 
ling coal from his bin into ours, that’s what he was 
doing—the generous old fellow! I don’t see what 
makes people tell such yarns about him! After this 
I’m not going to believe all I hear.” 


+o, 
QUEER FISH. 


One would think that almost any one would know 
the meaning of the word “squab,” especially a girl 
who had eaten young pigeons, broiled, at her own 
home breakfast-table. 


But Squire Brimmer, of one of the great ranches 
of the Sacramento Valley, never tires of quoting the 
amusing ignorance of one of his nieces who had 
come from New York to visit her California rela- 
tives. He tells the story: 

“Just like all Eastern folks that come out here, 
Carrie was all for fun, for good times, riding, driv- 
ing, fishing, camping—everything that came along 
te do, she was in for it. 

“Well, one evening I happened to say to my wife, 
‘I’ll go out and bring in some squab for breakfast.’ 
You see, there were lots of them in the barn-loft. 

“*Why, Uncle John!’ calls out Carrie, ‘you don’t 
mean to say you’ve been fishing and didn’t take 
me!’ 

**Fishing—for squab?’ says I. 

“**How many did you catch?’ says she. 
meant it.” 

Here the old squire laughed heartily. 


I saw she 


***Yes? says she, ‘I think it’s pretty mean to go | 


fishing and not take me.’ 

“Wish you could have seen her face when I went 
out and brought in those birds! But she was equal 
to it. ‘We might boil them,’ said she, ‘and then we 
would have a pretty kettle of fish!” 


————+or. 
LAPP WOLF-HUNT. 


The Swedish Lapps live entirely with, by, and 
upon their reindeer. A Lapp who owns a thousand 
deer is a very rich man; but as taxes are assessed 
upon the number of deer, he is inclined to under- 
estimate his herd. The most dangerous enemy to 
the herd is the wolf, who, if disposed, can kill thirty 
deer ina night. A band of wolves can make a rich 
Lapp poor. 


When the snow is deep and soft, and it is an- 
nounced that wolf-tracks have been seen in the 
neighborhood of the deer, the swiftest runners on 
snow-shoes prepare for an exciting chase. 

The wolf may have a start of a mile or two, but 
the track it leaves in the deep, soft snow is so prom- 
inent that the hunters can follow it at their best 
speed. The wolf, though he may run fast, has but 
a slight chance of escaping the short men who, on 
snow-shoes, rush through the wood, dart down steep 
hills, and jump from ledges several yards in height. 

Each hunter does his best to outrun the others, 
for the wolf belongs to the Lapp who strikes the 
first blow. Assoon as the leading hunter is close 
enough to the wolf, he gives it a heavy blow across 
the loins with his strong, spiked snow-shoe staff. If 
there are other wolves to be pursued, he kills it out- 
right; if not, he disables it, and waits till all the 
hunters have arrived, before giving the death-stroke. 





+or— 

**You look so much like your brother,’’ said Dennis 
to Phelim, ‘that I could tell yez was brothers if I’d 
niver seen aither av yez,” 





THE YOUTHS 


Barry’s Tricopherous guaranteed to make hair | 
grow on bald heads; eradicates scurf and dandruff. 50c. | 


=i 


A Wonderful 


SUCCESS. 


DEAR SIRS:—Please send me one of 
your books, “The Care and Feeding of In- 
fants.’ We have raised THREE children 
almost entirely on MELLIN’S FOOD, and 
are now using it with the FOURTH, just 
five weeks old. The Food has been a won- 
derful success with us, as it has with all 
to whom we have recommended it. The 
druggists often say, “‘ Why don’t you try 
some of this or that make ?’’ But my wife 
says, ‘‘Never. I know what Mellin's Food 
will do, and I'll stand by the bridge that 
brought me safely over.” 

A. W. V., Moores, 

To Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
SEN for our book, “THE CARE 

AND FEEDING OF IN- 

FANTS,” mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 





Pa. 














Send six cents in stamps, and receive in returna | 
sample can of Snider’s Tomato Soup. 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co. | 
CINCINNATI, O. 


TRIUMPH Meppie 
Self-Wringing Mop, As 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
AGENTS. : 
Great improvements in both 
mop and cloth. These im- 
provements have doubled the 
demund for the mop, our pro- 
duction is increased, our capac- 
ity doubled. We manufacture 
much cheaper, our agents will 
ge the benefit of this saving. 
Sweeping reduction in 
terms to agents. Old and 
new agents write at once for 
new terms. 
Low & Rewell Mfg. Co., 
}  agees Square,Cleveland, 
oO. 










PLANTS, VIC 





FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete list 


of Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small 
and style as proved so satisfactory last year. Man 
plate 8x10%4 inches, and frontispiece. Special 


Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy. 
of 10 cents, which amount may be deducted from first order. 


ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE. 


SS] 


FOR THE | TEETH: 


to the breath. Be 





| beautiful pictures very cheap. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


COMPANION. _ 
FOR 85 CENTS 


THE ART INTERCHANGE OFFERS TO SEND 
THE TEN BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES, RED ROSES, 
ScotcH RoskEs, CHEROKEE ROSES, SNOWBALLS, 
ALAMANDA, MARECHAL NIEL_ ROSES, POPPIES, 
PANSIES, NARCISSUS, RED AND YELLOW PINKS, 








These are all LARGE studies, seven of them being | 


20x14 inches, and the other three being 14x10 inches. 
Any of them will make beautiful holiday, wedding or 
birthday gifts. Don’t miss this chancé to get some 
Stamps received. 
Mention The Youth's Companion. 


| Art Interchange Co., 41 W. 22d St., New York. 





“MILLER BROS.” "Paws" 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 






MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 


Falcon ~ 
AnD Nos. 75, 117, 1, AcME. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 


No, 4 C 3 MILLER BRO 
Carbon Stub i CARBON PEN 


AnD Nos. 119, 102, Grant PEN. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 


No. 99 
Markham 


No. 28 
University 


AND Nos. 333, 444, 16. 


| On receipt of $1.00 we will mail one 
| of the above numbers, and a box of Samples of the 
| other 16 styles. 


gross of either 


THE MILLER BROS. CUTLERY CO., Meriden, Conn., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 





SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which z as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is al t as palatable as milk. 
¥or this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 


K’S| SEEDS. 














Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Same shape 


v new and elegant illustrations, handsome colored 


Cash Prizes $1,000; see Floral Guide. 


JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentitrice. 


Preserves and beautifies the Teeth. Heals <nd hardens the gums. 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in the mouth. 


autifully put up. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED and GUARANTEED by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOCNE. 
Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed Free to any Address. 
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Flave you 


CVE7 


noticed the difference in shape, style and finish of 
the BRASS BIRD CAGES shown you by your 
dealer, There is something about the looks of a 
Bird Cage of the proper form and that is 
attractive to theeye. Th 


HENDRYX GAGE 


is made of the BEST SPRING BRASS WIRE, 
FIRMLY RIVETED, (no solder being used) 
and we commend it for its Lightness, Strength, 
Durabiilit; = ————— ee All 
rst-class dealers every where se em. 
- Be sure and ask for the HENDRYX CAGE, 
but if you have | trouble in finding them, we 
will, on receipt of $4.00, send you by express, 
securely packed, an Elegant Cage, our No. 310 
as shown in the cut, Complete with cups, metal 
tipped perches and mat. 
An Elegant Holiday Present. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 








Mailed on receipt 


Imparts a delightful fragrance 


There are 
| many white soaps, 
each 


represented to be 
‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 
but like 
all counterfeits, 
they lack 
the peculiar 
and remarkable 
qualities of 
the genuine. 

| Ask for 

| Ivory Soap 
and 
insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 
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THE HAMMOQUETTE 


RECLINING CHAIR 


IS THE CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR CHAIR EVER PRODUCED. 


\ 





F] \ 
to 









MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. 


Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials from 


MINIMUM OF EXPENSE. 


delighted purchasers, sent on application. Address, 
LOVELL MFG. CO., Ltd., Erie, Pa. 


HOME-MAKER, 


Marion Harland’s Magazine, 
Pronounced to be the Best and Cheapesi 


Of Household Publications. 
A BOON TO HOUSEWIVES 
AND HOME-DWELLERS. 
Exceptionally Brilliant Programme 


for the Coming Year. 
One Complete Novel, Two Novelettes, Fifty Short Stories. 





UNDRED 


° 
INT 


f 
and 
ELP 


for 
OUSEWIVE 


Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
cents each at all news stands. 
stamps for sample copy. 
PANION when you write. 


The Home-Maker Company, 
19 West 22d St., New York. 


Single copies, 20 
Send ten cents in 
Mention YouTH’s Com- 


























si TYPE FOR 
* WRITERS 


$19, 
BEER pea nS 


7 Wats TT Gooradkers ARGE AND SMALL 
_*POPE MFG.CO. poston, s 
@ CATALOGUE FREE » NEW YORK-CHICACO.': 


ast 
yas 
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THE LITTLE STRANGER. 


There is a popular household story that is repeated 
year after year to German children at the beginning 
of the Christmas holidays, to kindle the spirit of 
charity, which illustrates to the child mind the went 
of our Lord: ‘I was « stranger, and ye took me in.’ 
In Germany every child passes through fairyland, 
and receives the great truths of moral and spiritual 
life in parables. The story is substantially as fol- | 
lows: 


In a little cottage on the borders of a large forest 
there once lived x poor woodchopper, with his wife 
and two children. He was a good and pious man, 
but was scarcely able to earn enough to provide food 
for his family. For all that he began his daily duties 
with prayer, and ended them with praise, and the 
family were very happy. 

His children’s names were Valentine and Marie. 

One snowy evening when the woodchopper came 
home, he brought with him some green boughs, and | 
after the eve ning meal began to hang them over the 
muntel-piece. 

“Christmas is here,” said he, “and I have no pres- 
ents for you; but we will offer to the Lord the beau- 
tiful altars of grateful hearts. God will bless us.” 

He then said grace at the simple table, ss they 
gathered around it to partake of the evening meal. 
‘There came a knock at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked the woodchopper. 

“A homeless child.” 

“Come in.” 

A child entered, very beautiful, 
clothing, and stood before the fire. 

“Who are you?” asked the woodchopper, kindly. 
“Whence do you come?” 

“IT am a stranger, and have no home,” 
the child. 

“Come to the table, little stranger,” said Marie. 
“There is not bread enough for us both; you shall 
have my supper. 

“And I will let you sleep in my bed,” said \ene. 
tine. “There is not room enough for two. I will 
sleep on the floor.’ 

The family sung their evening hymn,— 


” 


but in ragged 


ania 


“The woods are all silent, 


and the little stranger quickly fell asleep in Valen- 
tine’s bed. 

At midnight the family was awakened by the sound 
of music without the door. The storm had abated 
and the sturs shone clear in the cold sky. Very swe et 
music it was. 

“Hark!” said Marie. 
What do they sing?” 

“Listen!” said Valentine. 
and the voices sang: 


“It is the song of children. 


The family was still, 


“O happy home, to heaven nighest, 
Wherein Thou, Little Stranger, liest.’ 


Like the softly attuned musical glasses seemed the 
music out of which rose the carol. The family — 
it with delight. 

The song was repeated: 

“O happy home, to heaven nighest, 
Wherein Thou, Little Stranger, liest.” 


The music drifted away as in a cloud of light, | 
higher and higher, and was lost in the air. In the 
morning the Little Stranger woke, and said that He 
must go. 

“You will be blessed,” He said, simply, “because 
you took mein. Take this sprig of evergreen,” He 
added, breaking a twig from the tree that the cotter 
had brought home, ‘and plant it, and you shall one 
day know Who I am.” 


t wasa sprig of the fir. : 
The cotter did as he was bidden, and the sprig 
grew, and the fir-tree bore silver nuts and golden 


apples, and Marie and Valentine never again knew 
the want of food or a bed, or of an abundant Christ- 
mas table. 

It was the first Christmas-tree. 

Who was the Little Stranger? 


+o, 
MOTTOES FOR .SUN-DIALS. 


Dials live over into this age of cheap clocks and 
watches not by reason of their use or convenience, | 
but because of their associations. They were for- 
merly designed with taste, and bore some inscription 
suited to their purpose. Many of these are historic, 
as the one that used to be at Paul’s Cross in London, 
which said, in Latin, “I number none but sunny 
hours.” 


An old-fashioned dial in a garden of Sussex, Eng- 
lund, is said to bear upon its plate these four mot- 
toes, each for its own season: “After Darkness, 
Light;” “Alas! how swift;” “I warn whilst I 
move;” “So passes Life.”’ 

Familiar old mottoes are some of our every-day 
proverbs. Some of these are, “All things do wax 
and wane;” “The longest day must end;” “Make 
hay while the sun shines.” 

One of the most appropriate of these mottoes 
used to be borne by a dial that stood in the old Tem- 
ple Gardens, and it is said to have been furnished by 
the great Lord Chancellor Bacon. His lordship was 
hard at work one day in his chambers, when an idle 
student dropped in to ask for a motto for the new 
sun-dial which was then being built. Twice the 
student humbly made his request, but the grave 
chancellor gave no reply or sign of having heard it. 
At last, as the petitioner began again for the third 
time, Bacon looked up and said, angrily : 

“Sirrah, be gone about your business!” 

“A thousand thanks, my lord,” replied the suitor. 
“The very thing for ‘the dial! Nothing could be 
better.” 

—+or 


A CIVIC FEAST. 


The Boston of to-day is noted for the dignity of its 
civic feasts, but there was one in 1792 which even its 
ardent advocates had no desire to see repeated. The 
French Revolution had been so far accomplished 
that many thought there should be public expressions 
of joy in the United States, whose own freedom had 
been secured by the aid of France. 


In Boston the expression was made by inviting all 
to feast upon a roasted ox, and then to assist in 
raising a “liberty pole.” The ox, skinned and dressed, 
with its head and horns on, was roasted on a huge 
wooden spit, before a furnace. 

It was then placed on a sledge, properly propped 
up, and drawn through the principal streets of the 

two cart-loads of bread and 
unch. An immense crowd gath- 


town, being followed b 
two hogsheads of 

ered at the long table spread in State Street, and the 
cutting up and distribution of the animal began. 

At first all was orderly, but soon—was the punch 
responsible ?—the roasted fragments were thrown in 
the air, and hurled at the ladies who had gathered 
= the balconies and at the windows to see the “civic 

east.” 

A pole of fifty or sixty feet in length was raised in 
Lepr d Square, and surmounted with the horns of 
the ox. 
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“*T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was | 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosEPH E. Foster, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BunNetT & Co., 27 Cen- 





tral Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 
Qten es: 100 all diff.and a stamp album, 10c. Agts.want- 
ed. 33 1-3 perct. Batchelder Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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o 8 aday. Agents wanted. Cata. Free; 65c. 
$5; sample by mail, 25 l-cent stamps. Horse owners 
buy | to 6. Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half course,Ten Cents. Lin- 
gle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila. 
| F. A. LEHMANN 
PATENTS iene 
Send for circular. 
FA EAI Please ask your Mother for 
‘CHIL LDREN 4 og to buy a Paper 
in, L~ 4 Digitalis Se 
to k Wood 2: Flosist, Newberg, Oregon. 4 cts. 
| CAN YOU BEAT ECCS? 
If you have not tried the Sanpete Exe Beater you can- 
not. Sample mailed on receipt of five 2-cent postage 
stamps. ragin Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 
| FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
| for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, Pres. 
Any little BOY or CIRL 
who sends us a stamped cuvelope. ettresset, will re- 
ceive asetof HANDSOME CAR 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Troy, N. ¥. 
Learn Shorthand. Old School. Largest in the worid. 
Circulars free. Willis’s College Shorthand, Springfield, O 


P 





Do it yourself. Card 
C] hea press $3. Circular 
e press $8. Size for 


newspaper $44. Send 





logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conp 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to 


study at home, Send two_cents in stamps for 


engraved Synopsis, and mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y 

HEUMATISM A pamphiet telling 
R in plain terms 


“* What My gee really is,” “The cause of the pain 





| attending "and * ‘how sufferers can obtain relief.” will 
be sent FR Rick: E to any sufferer by F. W. KIMBALL, 
357 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRIC ENGINE $l. 


Electrical power demonstrated. A rfect 
running electric motor sent paid . any 
t address for $1.00, BECKWITH MFG. O00. 
' 1838 Jackson St., Chieago, Hl, 


PENMANSHIP 


: 





Ornamental work thoroughly 
{packs at Eastman Col. 








lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. An art indispensable for 
achers. Send ten cents for and tive 

to CARRI NGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Genuine confederate money in good 
condition, including our illustrated price- 
lists of Indian relics, Fossils, etc., also list 
of prices we pay for rare coins, all 0st- 

aid, 25, cents (or lists separate, 6 cents). Address, 

ro Mercer, 147 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





™NESS CURED by PrEck’s Pat. 
D FEAF": iSIBLE Tubular Ear Cushio 


ons 
Whispers heard distinctly, Comfort- 
able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Milustrated 


book and proofs free. Address orcallon F, HISCO 
853 Broadway, cor. l4th St., New York. have no poe 


TIGER-EYE SCARF PIN 


















e 
Rare African Crocidolite or Tiger-Eye. Beautifully 
cut into 
facets and showing a rich play of colors. Best Pin in 
the market. y . post- aid, Finest Stock of Min- 
| erals nU.8. G. Lb. ENGLISH & (0., 1512 Chestnut Bt. Phila. Pa. 
-CUTTING ‘i: the ‘. Tailor Method ! Method ! 
Waist, Skirt and Sleeve System; 
simplest ever made. May be a practi- 
: " Groen utter in 30 minutes. Half-price to introduce 
| KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Il. 
ONLY 
fo" o*Brilliant Magic Lantern s2'so. 
wsof American Scenery, comicslides 
= ekg po! 120 e catalogue, 2 Seo” 
i x lustrations FREE on receipt of 2 cents. 
JOHN WILKINSON CO., 55 State St., Chicazo, 


STU DY Thorough and practical in- 


struction given by MAIT in 

Best keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 

*, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete. Low 

| rates. Distane’ eno objection. Announcement free. Ad- 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’ TTON’S COLLEGE, ae N.Y. 











GAEL BROWN 45 nanpoLen STCHICAGO | 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best 7 ations ever issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, tose St..New York. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 

of Books and helps 

ELF TAUGHT 0:0 instruction 

by B PITMAN and JEROM 10W ARD, to 
THE ket os INSTITUTE, GinCINNATE , OHIO, _ 


eerless Perfume 


Perfect and Delicate odors. 4 Sample pkgs. 
(all different), and list of all odors, 10 cents. 
_ Peerless Chemical Co., New Haven,Conn. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by Geo. W. Childs, Prop. Phila. Ledger: 
John W: anamaker, Postmaster-General Prof. Harrison 
Allen, M, D Penn., and John D.W: attles, Pub. 





























8.8. Times. Send for 54-page pamphlet to E John 
ston’s Institute, llth and Spring Garden Sts., Phila, 
The only 


medicine 
known that 
Pp. Inaprivate practice 


GROUP REMEDY 


will cure ae 
of twenty years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 cents. ©. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica. N.Y. 


THOMAS WOOD & C0., Boston. —> 
q SPICES Absolutely Pure. 


You cannot conceive their elegance 
axss>” and economy until you try them. 


~ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepeia and its causes. Experience 
/ of a suffere iver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


MAGIC LANTERN 


And Stereopticons, all prices. 

every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
rofitable business for a man with small capital. Also 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Finest garden grown. 























2 stamps for cata- | 


for Business, Drawing and | 


Views illustrating | 
: ae 


S COMPAN ION. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., Manirs. * 


e=re——_ THE Most RELIABLE FOOD | 


IDGES For Infants & Invalids. 


ta medicine, but a specially pre- 
iB) bet st Food, adapted to the weak- 

aes 
LANTERNS i: 


est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 

Dew free. WOOLRICH & CO. 

business for ¢ 

=a with small capital. = new wane, largest 
vears practi 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 
and STEREOPTICONS for 
— Exhibitions and for 
rk. ical Best's 170- 
experience, 
GEO H. PIERCE, 140 8. 11th St., Philadelaive. Pa 
M F Mi 0) R Y Interests Everybody. 
Free for a stamp. 


e Amusement. View: 
MEMORY CO., 4 West 14th Street, New York. 





i 


lostrating ig every subject, / 








What's the best method? 
Our PRIMER tells! 

















DEC. 19, 1889. 


pT AKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 






roa in he world. Address for terms 
W. A. DACCETT & 9g Vineland, N. J. 
___ or Western Office, 1% E. Indiana St., Chicago. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES’ 





A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, e e ° 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . e ° . 65.00 
A 2 Ton W 7 Seale, e ° e ° 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . ° ° ° 15.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness, > 7.50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Se ale, 3.00 
A 4 1b. Family or Store Scale, Of 


1.00 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ili. 


DRY GOODS 





DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than BY MAIL! 
elsewhere. fe you 

Se75. — buy, send stamp for Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 
Catalogue. Addr | Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c.. all 
| RIFLES 82.0 00 POWELL & CLEMENT, | at weet J ery Be ad for om samples bs and Shopping Cc ‘om- 
180 Main Street, ee. tj. GRA & 
S, +» Successors to C OOrER. ‘e CON ARD, Mar- 
PISTOLS §TOLS T5¢ ATCHES, € Bre. Cincinnatl, Ohio, | PO-» successors to Street Phitedsienic. Pa. 





TANLEY’S ODD JOB 
EVENTY-FIVE CENT 
old by Hardware Dealer 
EE ONE OF THESE TOOL 


-» PANTS. 


$3 25 0 528. 
Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4. Sent 
| Manuf’s Pant Co., W tg — 


REELY’S CORK 


Corks lifted out whole. 
7 play to do it. 


Sold Everywher 
715 W. ashington St., Boston. 
















































ACH- 
I Ss All can learn music 
| without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
tri correct. Established 12 years. Notes. 
TAUCHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough 
pass saws.e ete. RICE Musi Music Journal. Circulars 
free. G. 8. RIOE MUSIO 00, 243 State8t., »Chicago. 










imperial Self-Inkin Stam n neil 
Imperial Self-in 15 = Slower n.& per bill 


anythi: 
Name,Town & Stateon,2QcClubof8,$1.40 


r Stamp Co.New Haven, Conn 
ree references. Btore & factory, 11&13 Center St. 


me REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18.) 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


iJ 


Make a choice investment ia 
HOM 


FLORIDA 





WN an ORANGE Snowe in 
Great Bargains at DeLand and Lake Helen, 
Florida, in Crsage Groves, all ages and sizes. Houses 
and Lots, and Blocks and Lots of land of all sizes, 
improved and unimproved. TERMS to suit purchasers. 
Send fort Florida papers, circulars and full particulars 
to H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, New York. 


THE POCKET PRINTER 25° 


3 alphabets of neat pica type, type holder, bot 
_— aaa Saas ink (warranted not to wash out) 
, tweezers & directions in neat case for 
ibe. er oe cards, marking linen, moans, 
ste. Cat. & agts terms with each. 3 sets 6 

4. 00, Ingersoll Rres. 45 Fulton St. N. 

















Y. City 


BUSINESS 








How to 
OBTAINA 


EDUCATIONnome. 


By means of prastion! Correspondence instruction 
us given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSI- 
NESS. Fu i partiowiers f free. Address, 

K. BALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N. J. 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES 


4 steel, rubber tire 
ie xrade—cowhorn bars, spade handles. 
. rkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. 
ay 50-in. worth $55, for $32 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 
CATA. FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 
Tangent s 
ouse, 


. 

















44-in. $40, for $22 
42-in. $35, for $20 
38-in. $30, for $17 
kes, $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 
azard & Co., 8 H Street, Peoria, Ill. 


‘Christmas Number of The Musical World. 


Containing over 50 pages of beautiful new 








ber ever issuec ; — 

THE MUSICIANS’ GUIDE, 
An illustrated volume of 200 par 
of musical information and choice new music (worth $5). 
Both sent free upon receipt of 8-2c.stamps to pay postage. 
THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful Con- 





[By mail, 10e.) | 
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music, | 
interesting reading and fine illustrations, the finest num- | steam power, can successfully com- 


es, giving a vast amount | 


| dustrial 








BATH | ROLLING 


CABINET.| CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skinjwho are un- 
Diseases, Ete. |able to walk. 


LEY ( 
oe 

















SELF- ACTING \. 
“SHADE ROLLERS 





THE FAVORITE. 


Agrand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxnry and con- 
venience, in sickness or in 
health. 50 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, it 
can be ae d -bg theone 

sitting in We make Wheel and 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invattps’ Goons a 
Spgcirattty Catalogue free. Mention 
paper. Srevens Cuatr Co, 

No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


















é Has . 
Y cured many 
cases pronounced 
hopeless by physi- 
/ cians. Send for Free 















GLUE 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
= Mechanics on their best work. Its ps 
has brought a lot of senibaters oom ca usin eve: 





wa sible. Rem that 
LePanes Liquid oo manu: i ON Ly" ¢' SuuIng 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., SLOUCESTER. Mass 
ON THIRTY »DAYS’ TRIAL. 


re new 


P EGGLESTON’. fuss has Enseris 









0 frome att sdjatn oo shape, 
Care with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
a! TRuss- Pa tre, adapts itself to all positions 






of the body while the ball in the 


cup presses back the intestines 

a as ® yeseen does with the 

nger. ith light pressure the 

Hernia is held aumee day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable anc chea “Sent by 


mail. Circular free. L£ggleston Truss Co., hicago, I. 


PATENT FOOT-POWER | MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 


Wood or metal workers, without 








pete with the large shops by using 
our New LABOR-SAVING Ma- 
chinery, latest and most improved, 
for practical shop use, also for In- 
Be hools, Home Training, 
etc. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFC. sa 
_ 345 Water 45 Water St., Seneca Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





SQESTAS. 1622. om 
vertible Basket. 100 articles in | 
one. Used everywhere for a 
ever ything. Sounds big, don’t 
"But youll say it’s correct 
i you see it. Agents expe- 
rienced or inexperienced make money. 


Sample mailed, 
reen Manufactur- 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


soos Mo 


J Osetersheitas 


F Wileowte 

100 per cent. 2M 
Also POWER MILLS and 

LLS. Circulars and testimonialg 
ILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in ', minute. 

Made in +2, the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special — given one tailor in 
every tow 

715 Washington St.. Boston. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UPTURE 


the world generating a continuo’ 
Electric and Magnetic current. i 
tific, Powerful, Durable. seaman jy mene 
Avoid frauds. Over 9.000 red. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Kleetrie Belts for. i. 
ph... Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





cents. Circulars free. Cass: 
| ing Co., 26 S. Water Street, 
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FOR GOOD AT 
COLICS. SEASONS. 





imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118, en rein —— 


RED CLOVER “BLOSSOMS, 


Band Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best 
blood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dy spepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, and_ all 
Bloo iseases. Send for 
circular. Mention Companion. 


= WILLIAMS POPULAR 
INDOOR GAME 
gue CARIAMOND BOAR 
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25 Murray St., N.Y. 
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For the Companion. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO CHRISTMAS. 


There are people who can enjoy only a small part; if 
any, of the happiness of the Christmas season. Such 
are kings and emperors, for eXample, who have all 
through the year, in the greatest abundance, every 
pleasant thing that usually distinguishes Christmas 
from other days. For one thing; they sit down to a 
Christmas dinner about three hundred and sixty-five 
times a year. Madame Carette, who was second 
reader to the Empress Eugénie; has told the world 
lately that the court party at the Tuileries had green 
peas, strawberries and peaches for dinner nearly 
every day of the year. Not canned, as we have 
them, nor preserved, but fresh from the greenhouses 
of Versailles. 

They had besides what she called “double courses,” 
and all served with such ease and rapidity that they 
despatched the entire repast in three-quarters of an 


hour. It is obviously impossible that people who 


are fed in this way all the time can have any partic- 


ular pleasure in a Christmas dinner. 

Then as to presents. Who can give such persons 
anything? They can show \ou pints of diamonds 
and ropes of pearls. The only thing they really 
want is another province, which no one can give 
them except some other king or emperor, and he 
will not, but keeps all the world in a suppressed 
broil by his own desire for provinces. So these 
royal unfortunates can have no Christmas presents, 
or at any rate, none which give them any peculiar 
pleasure. 

You may reply that, on Christmas Day, kings and 
emperors exercise the royal 
which is about the only 
worth coveting. 
They are always doing it as a matter of course. They 
buy diamond snuff-boxes by the dozen, gold watches 
by the gross, India shawls by the bale, lace by the 
hundred pieces; likewise rings and brooches 
great numbers. 

Now, really, people who have to give pretty objects 
away in such numbers can enjoy but a trifling and 
languid pleasure in the act. 

These things ure measurably true of many rich 
people, whose very gifts frequently cause more pain 
than pleasure. Their nephews, nieces and cousins 
ure disposed, in many instances, to magnify their 
own claims and their uncle’s wealth: “Only this 
little diamond! Only this trifling check, and Uncle 
John so rich!” Not that such words are often 
uttered aloud, but the sentiment frequently em- 
bitters what might otherwise have been a welcome 
benefaction. 


privilege of giving 
thing they 


in 


It is poor people and poor nations, and people in 
the ordinary walks of life, that get the most enjoy- 
ment from festive days. As they are closely engaged, 
day by day, in doing their part of the world’s mighty 
task, a feast is a rarity, and the whole year often 
passes unbroken by a single event of 
nature. 


u 


. . * ‘ | 
An American traveller in Ireland, Spain, Poland, 


Italy, is pleased to see the tniversal happiness 
which the approach of Christmas diffuses. Merely 
having a chicken for dinner gives to a poor family 
in the south of Europe a novel and thrilling delight. 

Two or three Christmases ago Dr. Henry M, Field, 
of New York, wis in Spain. He found the cheap 
cars on all the railroads filled with sons and 
daughters travelling to spend Christmas with the 
old folks at home, and all the stations crowded with 
their relations coming to greet and escort them. 
There was the same universal kissing and embrac- 
ing as we observe in New England stations the day 
before Thanksgiving. Doctor Field himself remarks, 
“Tt was all so like our American Thanksgiving that 
it gave me a pang to think that I was not also going 
home.” 

Some of the newsboys in our country towns have 
a joyful Christmas. Observers are aware that a 
change has come over the newsboys of late years. 
They are no longer, as a class, the disorderly raga- 
muffins they used to be before the day of the News- 
bovs’ Lodging-House and the Children’s Aid Society. 

There is getting to be less and less room in the 
world for the careless and unprincipled. The pro- 
prietors of newspapers discovered a good while ago 
that boys who are careless as to their other duties 


are the last to be trusted with the responsible task | 


of delivering morning papers. 

For various reasons the boys who are now carry- 
ing newspapers in the United States are among the 
best boys we have. Many of them are earning 
their chance to go through the High School by deliv- 
ering papers, and sometimes the whole family join 
in the work, even to the little sister, who runs 
across a square with a paper, or trots up a long path 
and thrusts the morning sheet into the box provided 
for it. 

Such newsboys have an interesting time on Christ- 
mas morning when they go their rounds. True, 
there is Old Growler, who scolds if his paper does 
not arrive by half-past six, but never remembers on 
Christmas morning the faithful boy who brings it to 
him. 
their presents, who send out ten cents ‘‘to get rid of 
him’—him, who got up at four and worked till 
seven three hundred and thirteen times to bring | 
them their paper. On the other hand, there is the | 


benevolent old gentleman who always has a brilliant 
and comes to the door 


silver dollar for his newsboy, 
himself to give it to him, with a Merry Christmas. 
So we see that Christmas follows the general rule; 
whatever pleasant days and exceptionally nice things 
come along, although the rich and the powerful may 
have their share of them, it is the man who is doing 
the ordinary work of the world, and who shares only 
its common emoluments and rewards, who derives 
from them the greatest amount of pleasure and 
benefit. Those who have a Christmas every day 
have no Christmas at all. JAMES PARTON. 


» | a teetotum. 
have that is | 
But giving is part of their trade. | 


festive 


There is also the happy family, hilarious over | 








A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, % cts. (Adv. 


SPICES Z SPICES 


if you care for | j insist on having | 
Quality these every time. | 


THOS. WOOD & CO., Boston; 12 No. Clark St., Chicago. 

















DIXON'S Ton PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smoot, tough leads. 


| If sett etithottt does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Come 
Sanion and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 


Co. , Jersey City, N.J., for samples wort doublethe money 


CHRISTMAS GIFT For THE BOYS 











Our Elegant Ca Cards & Serap 
Pictures please the Children 


* Beautiful Cards for one penny 

each and upward. 
Address Art Dept., @.S. V.& Co. 
Clintonville, Coun. 





“DELSARTE’ %” CORSETS, WAISTS, 


ladies interested in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


features of 


and contain all 
the essential 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK. 






DERBY * pc doe ® 
Dineieaee DESKS cs “tome. 


ABSOLUTELY the finest 
in the WORLD. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, 
Mail address 114 Central 
Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Warerooms, 93 Causeway 
Street, Boston, M Mass. 


EVERY “CHILD WANTS iT. 


The a. 4 parlor game ‘‘ BANKERS & MER- 
CHA .” or **Breaking the Bank.” The most 
ae qume of chance ever invented. Children of 
five can _ play it, and grown folks like it, too. Played 
| on a folding board in four colors, With paper money and 
The Banker starts with a big pile, and the 
Merchants try to clean him out. At all toy stores, 
Price, Fifty Cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
| sixty cents. 


W. S. REED TOY CO., Leominster, Mass., U. S. A. 
THE WORLD'S EDUCATOR 


Pleases him. It is a TOY 
and a GAME, is full of fun, 
with lots of information for 
young and old. Sold by all 
Toy Dealers for #1. By mail, 
$1.25. All about it free. 
W. S. REED TOY CO., 
Leominster, Mass., U.S. A. 




















AN ILLUMINATED PALETTE 


A Scenic Crescent, The Fioral Fan, The 
Dove of Peace, Sheltered 
from the Wind, 


And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIE 


CES, 
sent by mail +o TA we who will 


urchase a box of the genuine 
OR. E’S Celebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 
cents), rom gt Awe and mail us the outside wrapper from 
the Box with address PratnLY WRITTEN and 4 cents in stamps, 
Worth $1.00. Be sure you getthe Genuine. Mention this paper 
FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 

For_Brain-Workers and Sedentary 

People. Gentlemen, Ladies 

Athlete or Invalid. A complet 





Youths; the 


scientific, durable, 0d ais nsive, 
ndorsed by 20, ~ cic 
yers, clergymen 

now using it. 
cizculay, 40 eng: 


id others 
illustrated 
vings; no charge, 

D. L. Dowd, Scientific, 
cal and Vocal Culture, 9 East ie St., New 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


cles of cheeks and 
them 


neck to make 
lump and rosy by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 | 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 

develop every muscle of the limbs | 
and body for Cents additional,fully 
illustrated. Prof. D. L. Dow 
Scientific, Physical and Vocal Cul- 
ture. Address, No. 27 School, 
9 East 14th Street, New York. 


GREAT OFFER "Witisn* 


FACTORY 
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Ontrial in 
your home 
before 








The T. ery & Son Pianos & Organs, 


VER FALLS. PA. 


avy THE WRINGER 


ae 


aod. e HASE. GEAR 
t little — 
ad cost to Ln FE 
, = not GREASE 
the CLOTHES. 
| a Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
| Also Dal Y’* and **y LUNTEER”’ WRINC- 
lothes Dryin ete. nts wanted 
Riigwhere, EMPI EWRINGER con*hubury, NY 


7 More Family Pride. 
$5 a 


A warranted U. 
Standard Fagiity 
Seale. Capacity, 4s0z. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywher eintheU.S. 
on —e of $5.00. 

Price List ree. Ad- 
dress, ‘*,! iS. 
He pa = the 
freight.” Bingiame 
ton. New Yor 
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| THAT 
TABOR 
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RH CURED BY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty Plaster Works, 


and BRACES are worn by | 


DRESS REFORM. 4°*’Wanren. 


Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, | 
cheap. | 
ans, law= | 


York: | 





Will mail you rules to develop mus- | 


Lowell, Mass, 









| This useful outfit will make an 
5@c, postpaid. Eaci» Stamp 


young person hap . 
ORKS, New Haven, a 


shee pass pleasantly Tong 1 winter r evenings ana 
to make home h nen y for the children and 
yb friends, there is nath ning better than 


GAMES 


Halma Words and Sentences Redoubt 
Eckha The Spelling School Old Maid 
Kakeba Telegraph Boy Jack Straws 
Authors Little Housekeeper Backgammon 
Lotto Around the World Base 


Louisa Enchanted Castle 
Checkers Witches’ Spell Fox and Geese 
Dominoes Peter Caudle Parcheesi 
are among the games described in illustrated cat- 
alogue, which will be sent free to any address, 

-C, PIERCE, 110 W. 5th St., CINCINNATI, oO. a 


Yankee Game 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent By mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 























PSKINESTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


The Most DELICATE and LAsTe 
ING Sachet Powders, invalue 
able to ladies in the makirg of 
fancy articles and essential in 
perfuming infar ts’ wardrobes, 
for sale by druggists every- 
where. Sample of Helictrope, 
Violette, Jockey Club,or others 
maited on receipt of 25 cts. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Troment St., } 
ig 


NEW 
| Sold by ml xen 


HOW TO FIT A 


KID CLOVE 


Full directions og o property, fit a kid 
glove (illustrated), FREE to 
every lady who witl™ a her address and | 
mention le ron er. Together with our | 
ILLUST D PRICE- LIST of all 
kinds of econ the most complete | 
love catalogue ever issued by an 
merican —y¥ Save money and wear 























better gloves. Address 

: \ VAN DOREN & MAYNARD, IMPORTERS, 
Plants, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, 
Crape Vines, 

etc. 

Rarest new. Choicest old. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
good for ten cents in seeds, etc. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 


155 State St., Chicago, nl. 
Small Fruits. 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 





_THE SfORRS & HARRISON CO.,0Painesville, Ohio- 








Wy ea Finish 
AT DOES NOT PEEL, CRACK, | 


BOYS! 


We have found a new writer of adventure books, and he 
| has written a fine story for you: KIBBOO GANEY ; 
or The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountains. 
| R’Story of Travel and Adventure in the Heart of Africa. 
| By WALTER WENTWORTH. There are some scenes in 
this book which will make your hair stand up straight. 
ith illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

THEIR CANOE TRIP is another jolly book of 
the experiences of two boys in a boat voyage from New 
Hampshire to Roxbury, in Massachusetts. It is by the 
author of “Jolly Good Times,” and is illustrated. Price, 
$1.25, Mailed post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


| ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. _ 





/\. What shall CHRISTMAS ? 


I buy for 
Patented Feb. 


The Harmless Pistol 


For Home Amusement, 
WITH THE 

| Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 

| excels everything for boys, girls, every- 


=“ 1 Ages Enjoy it. 
Lailed post-paid for 75 cents. 


! Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMMON SENSE 
| fi ROOM HOLDER 









19, 1889. 








/ Over 100,000 sold, 
} : Holds a Broom either end up: keeps 
h ; \ a wet broom from rotting. Boys and 
girls can more than double their 
money selling them. 2c. Pane for 
Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


| 
terms, 14 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN O0., Mazicton, Pa. 


YOUNG MEN, are you becoming bald? YOUNG 
LADIES, are you — with dandruff? You cans = 
both by using YUC A Portiand gentleman say 

Seu, Vt., Dec. 10, 1 
Yucca Co., age Vt. 

Gentlemen: After using YUCCA a short time, very 
much to my surprise, the hair in my head seemed to be 
firmly rooted, and a new growth of hair took the place 
of that that had fallen out, and it oe yeti he to grow 
more thickly ever since. Yours truly, C. H. FORBES. 

f you cannot get it at your pitt? 6h s, send #1 for 
trial bottle; one-half dozen bottles for #5, express nats. 
| Always address YUCCA CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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conches FREE 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE. 


We retail at the lowest 4 
wholesale factory prices, and ff 
ship goods to be paid for on 
—— Send stamp for 


aa 
Name goods desir iy 7 


DELIVERY. 
MFG. co., 145 N. St. Philadelphia, Par 


Louvre 











THE MORSE OUTFIT, 83.7 

Complete outfit for learning telegraphy ak y Operating 
short lines of telegraph from a few feet to several miles 
in length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
Instruction, Insulated™ Wire, Chemicals and al hecessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 
upon receipt of amount by registered letter, money 
order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse 
a = pepetion! peg oh Instructions a= to 


CLL & CO., 106 & 
108 Liberty 8t., N. Y. ant and best Neteateak 
| Supply House in America. 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


b apd away as premiums to Grose 3 pormmin clubs for 
the sale of ther TEAS andCOF . ae Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Werchos etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS ot 46 anl 68 ieces with $10 and $12 
re EA TS of 44 &56 picces 
2 and $15 STEM-WIND Oe 

SS WATCHES w nh $15 orders. GOL 
ND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, od 
White Dinner Sets of 1.19 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book eer te 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money 


THE YOUTHS 


| at Washington has gone to Angola on the west coast 


of Africa, under the leadership of Professor Todd 


of Amherst College, who has in charge a large num- 





Order. | 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 


send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ility. 


All post- | 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 


of money by us before the date opposite your name | 


on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


In the most of our dwellings the important rooms, 
as far as the health of the inmates is concerned, are 
the kitchen and the sleeping-room. In these two 
the mistress of the house, who keeps no servant, 
spends the largest part of her life; but it is to just 





ber of able assistants. The party intended to land 
at St. Paul de Loando and travel about a hundred 
miles into the interior in order to be on higher land 
and to avoid the fever belt of the coast. 


At this point the eclipse will take place December 


| 22d, about three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 


totality will continue for a little over three minutes. 
Many fine instruments have been transported for 
photographic and other purposes. 

A second expedition has been organized from the 
Lick Observatory, through the generosity of Mr. 
Crocker, regent of the university, under the charge 
of Professors Burnham and Schaeberle. Its special 
aim is to obtain negatives of the inner corona, and 
of the extension of the outer corona. 

Cayenne, on the coast of South America, is the 
station chosen by the Lick Observatory party, and 
the astronomers will remain for a short time after 
the eclipse is over, in order to perfect their work. 
If the weather proves favorable, we may hope to 
hear something from them as early as Christmas 
Day. 

~~ 
LADYBIRD AND GRANDPA. 


Ladybird has many serious thoughts under her 
brown curls. She does a great deal of wondering, 
and at Christmas-time in particular she asks herself 
curious questions. Her most intimate friend, after 


| those two dearest ones a little girl can have, is 


grandpa, but in spite of their loving companionship, 
Ladybird does not always understand him. Espe- 
cially does she find it hard to guess why he should 
choose to spend Christmas as he does. 


Grandpa is ever so much bigger and stronger than 


she; he can sit her on his shoulder, and trot about | 


the chimney with her, yet she longs for a new sled 
beside her stocking, and he only says he should like 
a muffler. 

She wants so much to go coasting on Christmas 
morning that she almost trembles to think it may 
storm; but she knows the utmost grandpa expects 
is to stand at the window and, from time to time, tap 
on the pane to her. 

Grandpa can keep awake in the evening much 
longer than she; still she is quite sure he never sits 
up all night to watch for Santa Claus. He knows 
almost everything, yet when she asks him if he be- 
lieves Santa Claus really comes down the chimney, 
he only smiles wisely, and says he should be sorry to 
deny it. 

Grandpa’s stockings are large, quite big enough to 


these rooms that the least sanitary attention is com- | hold at least a pound of candy and a long doll; yet 


monly paid. 

We shall speak now only of the sleeping-room. 
this we all spend, or should spend, one-third of the 
day, the period designed by nature for repairing the 
wear of the physical and mental machinery. No 
greater mistake was ever made than to look on the 
time spent in sleep as wasted. 

We have improved upon such sleeping-rooms as 
were not unusual a few generations ago; rooms for- 
ever unvisited by sunshine; rooms opening from 
the kitchen, so that the spoiled air of the day was 
breathed over again by night; rodms in low, stifling 
garrets, or, worse still, mere closets, wholly cut off 
from sunshine and from the pure outside air. But 
many house-keepers still need hints on the subject. 

1. A sleeping-room should never be a small one, de- 
pendent for most of its air on an open window. Such 
a room is seldom safe, and in certain states of the 
weather the air is sure to be shut off. 

2. Few rooms are large enough not to require .con- 
tinuous ventilation. The two sleepers are constantly 
vitiating the air. No air is pure which contains an 
excess of carbonic acid, and at every breath a cer- 
tain amount of oxygen is converted into this poison- 
ous gas. Think of twelve thousand such inspirations 
during the night! 

Moreover, each breath conveys with the carbonic 
acid and throws into the air effete matter thrown off 
by the lungs, which is also poisonons. 

Nor is éven this all. Millions of sweat tubes are 
all the time pouring their polluted waste into the 
room. Ventilation, it is evident, is a hygienic neces- 
sity. 

3. Sunshine is essential to a good sleeping-room. 
Sunshine is a powerful disinfectant, and every sleep- 
ing-room needs to be disinfected daily. Let the head 
of the family appropriate the sunniest room; the 
guest chamber, with its occasional occupant, is of 
secondary importance. 

4. The sleeping-room should be in an upper story. 
As the night air cools, many of the disease-producing 
particles sink to the lower strata. It is said that 
one may live safely in a malarial region by avoiding 
the nightair and sleeping above the ground floor. 

5. The sleeping-room should be not only one of 
the most spacious, but one of the cheeriest and 
neatest and best-furnished rooms in the house. It 
should be emphatically “the chamber of peace.” 


+ 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


The sun will be totally eclipsed on December 21st 
and 22d, but the phenomenon will be invisible in 
North America. The path of the total eclipse com- 
mences in the Caribbean Sea, grazes the northeast- 
ern part of South America, crosses the South 
Atlantic Ocean, the central part of Africa, and ends 
on the eastern coast of Africa. The sun will be en- 
tirely hidden from all observers on this narrow belt 
of land and water, about one hundred miles in 
width. 

Several conditions are required to produce a total 
solar eclipse. It always occurs at the time of new 
moon, for the moon then passes between the sun 
and the earth. The moon must be at one of her 
nodes, or points where her orbit crosses the sun’s 
path, so that the centre of the moon shall pass over 
the centre of the sun. The moon must be at or 
near her least distance from the earth, when her 
dark body will more than cover the sun. Her shadow 
will then reach the earth, and eclipse the sun on 
that portion of the globe where the dark shadow 
falls. These conditions all concur on the 2ist and 
22d of the present month, and a total solar eclipse 
is the result. 

North American astronomers who wish to observe 
the eclipse must of course go to some region where 
itis visible. Two expeditions have been organized 
for that purpose. 

An observing party from the Naval Observatory 


he says he doesn’t care 





to hangthem up. How very 


In | Strange that seems! 


And when the wonderful day really comes, Lady- 
bird knows that, instead of eating candy and nuts 


| and raisins a whole hour, as a grown-up person 





might without being told he has had enough, he will 
say, “No, I thank you,” and “Give Ladybird my 
share.” Surely it is a strange world, and grandpa is 
one of the dearest and queerest people in it. 


> 
COLD-WEATHER NOVELTIES. 


A Cuban girl who had never seen icicles spent a 
winter in a Northern city for the study of music. 
She woke on Christmas morning and was astonished 
at seeing for the first time in her life the long, pen- 
dant fringes hanging from the eaves. “Oh, what 
a beautiful Christmas custom!” she exclaimed, as 
she came hurrying downstairs. ‘The candelabra 
look lovely hanging from the roof all ready for the 
illumination!” 


A little California girl, finding snow in the piazza 
corners one morning, and supposing it to be a new 
sort of flour, made up several “patty-cakes,” and 
gravely took them into the kitchen to cook them. 

She put them on the top of the range at the back, 
and went out at once for more “dough.” When she 
returned, her mother’s Chinese cook stood by the 
range with a broad grin on his usually stolid face. 

' ag Sam, did you go and eat my cookies?” cried 
ily. 

“Fire eatee Lily’s cooky,’ 
Sam. 

After the little girl’s mother had been called, and 
had explained the mystery, Sam told how he also 
had once been deceived as to the nature of snow. 

Sam had been a laundryman in San Francisco 
when he first came to America, and it was quite 
natural that he should apply the unknown substance 
to the uses of his trade. 

“Me no findee snow a’ China, all samee here,” he 
said. ‘Me findee heap snow down San F’an’sco 
one day. Me catchee pan full, all samee starch! 
Hot water! Starch all gone, all samee Lily’s cooky.” 


’ answered the smiling 


> 
OVER-NICE. 


The extreme squeamishness and almost painful 
precision of speech of a certain Miss Blank affords 
her friends no little amusement. She was calling 
on a friend just before Christmas, and naturally the 
conversation turned upon the approaching holiday. 

“I suppose you are actively engaged in your prep- 
arations for Christmas?” said Miss Blank. 

“Yes, I am quite busy getting my children’s little 
presents ready.” 

“I presume so,” was the reply. “And I dare say 
they are looking forward with the most delightful 
anticipation to Christmas morning. Do you have a 
tree, or do your children hang up their—ah—er— 
hosiery ?”’ 

> 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


Is is hard to do without luxuries and modern im- 
provements after once having been accustomed to 
them. 


A servant-girl living with a family in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston recently gave her mistress “no- 
tice. 

“I’m not used to these kerosene lamps,” she said. 
“I can’t live anywhere where they don’t have incan- 
deecent lights.” 

> 


“Tus Teeth Powder is not common thing, as be 
selled in the world,” says a Japanese advertisement. 
“It is powerful to hold the health of the teeth, and 
recover the teeth from its sick. If you only xamire 
you should find that it never tell a lie.” 


“NO, DARLING,” said a mother to her sick child, 
“the doctor says I mustn’t read to you.” 

“Then, mamma,” begged the little girl, “won't 
you please read to yourself out loud?” 


“How do you like Mrs. M——’s singing?” asked a 
lady, who was herself a singer. 

“T don’t like it at all,” replied her friend. “I'd 
rather hear you sing than her.” 

“IT AM surprised, Bobby, that you should ask for 
more pie when you have plenty yet on your plate.” 

“Why, that aint pie, ma; that’s crust. What I 
want is pie,”’ 


COMPANION. 


For Conghs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 





etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 
5 a ee a 
s LJ 

‘Cambrics, Lawns and Nainsooks 

MADE BY THE | 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


ARE THE BEST FOR | 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 


Orders easily Filled by Mail. Send stamp for samples to 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 


83 Worth Street, New York. 








TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 


O'NEILL'S, | 
Gth Avenue, 20th to 21st St, N.Y. 


| The readers of The Youth’s Companion 





| 














| who may desire to purchase 


Christmas Presents 


will find it to their interest to send for our | 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, mailed free of 
charge upon application. This Catalogue 
will give you some idea of our extensive | 
stocks, and especially those containing | 
suitable Souvenirs of the Holiday Season. 





We keep everything necessary for Per- 
sonal or Household use or ornament. 

We are booking names for our Spring 
Catalogue of 1890, to be issued about April 
Ist next, sent free of charge. 

Give us a trial in any of our fifty) 
departments, and you will be amply repaid. 
Requests for samples will receive prompt | 
attention. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SIL of Knitting, Crochet 


York, ete. Our celebrated Eureka Wash Silks, for 
Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, Zopear and Etching 
Silks, are unexcelled. TRY THEM. 

yore spools 
Twist, 10 and 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK i.’ 
goods have stood the test of years 


Buttonhole 
16 yard spools. These j 
and have constantly grown in popularity. for the reason 
that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both in length, 
strength and quality. For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL Assorted colors, 











40 cents per oz. 
aste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
cents per_oz. Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, ete. 10 cents mailed to any 


LEVER. \ Eureka Silk 
Ms, Co, 


Boston, Mass. 


B, ALTMAN & C0. 
18th St, 19th St, and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Direct attention to their large 
and varied assortment of 
Goods for Holiday Gifts, 
comprising many novelties 
in Porcelain, Bronzes, Fancy 
Leather, Stationery, Opera) 
Glasses, and Fans, Turkish, 
Spanish, Japanese and Chi- 
nese Embroideries, Screens 
and Panels, Draperies and 
Hangings, and a complete 











‘WANTS 





‘line of East India Stuffs, all 


\very desirable for Decorative THE GOODS 


|Purposes. Orders by mail 
\receive prompt attention. | 


DEC. 19, 


The Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, 


Patent applied for. 


1889. 


This Garment meets the wants 
of those who desire something 
in a Boned Waist to take the 
place of the Corset, and is mod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure, 

Manufactured in two quali- 
ties of white material. 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. 

Trimmed with torchon 
lace and drawing ribbon, 
the latter giving a dainty finish 
and providing a means for mak- 
ing the Yoke fit neatly. 

The Front is buttoned 
and the Back laced. 

Sizes kept in Stock are: 
(20 waist, 30 bust,) to and inclu- 
ding (82 waist, 42 bust). 


PRICES 





Style 701, Regular Length, American Coutil (white only) $1.75. 
| “ 701, Long Waist, a a ae 
‘710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, ca. 
“710, Long Waist, Oh. ee 2.50. 


In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 
outside of the dress, and order one size smaller. 
Will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





Black Henrietta Cloth, 


We have a large importation of Black 
Silk Warp Henrietta Cloth, from one of 
the most famous makers in England. It is 
regular made in every respect, as to weight, 
quality and finish, subject only to slight 
manufacturer's imperfection. The prices 


are: 
$1.10 per yard; regularly $1.35. 
—_— * si 1.75. 
aos sas 1.85. 
me“, e 2.00. 
ie =. & . 2.50. 
ae 4 2.75. 
Also, one of our very best bargains, a 


line of Black Camel's Hair. 46 inches wide. 
of fine texture and good weight, suitable 
for Costumes and Wraps: 

$1.10 per yard; regularly $1.50. 


125 * = 4 1.75. 
1.50 * Ss “ 2.00. 
ig = - 2.50. 
2.00 ‘ - bis 3.00. 


In writing for samples, 
which line is desired. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


please specify 





EVERY LADY 


A SILKE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
watrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, ~ superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by_any make 
—_ ———— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


RECOLLECT we send to all parts of the U.S. 






With each Dress Pattern we 
resent the buyer with 1000 
‘ards Sewing Silk, and enough 

Silk Braid to bind bottom of 





dress. 
are delivered to you PREPAID 
all carrying charges . 
MUSIC; “I Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces full 
a sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, 
ete., all for lio cents. Satisfaction given or money back. 
L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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36-|“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 














PRICE 1S. 14D. 
old bythe Proprietor, 





i 











THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered for Bilious and Nervous 


Diced Disorders; the premier Specific for Sick Headache and Indigestion; and 
is found efficacious and remedial by female sufferers. Beecham’s Pills, so long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A WEAK STOMACH; are a great Cure for SICK HEADACHE, IMPAIRED DIGESTION and DISORDERED LIVER. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 
keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price —but inquire first. Please mention The Youth’s Companion, 
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